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PREFACE 



The College Reading Assoc l- t Ion hel.. it?, 
fourth anmial meeting c<t Lafayette Oolleire, 
Easton, Pennsylvania, on A;.>-. :l 22, 1961. The 
prograir. concluded two ny.Dunla, a muaber of 
oapera, and soeclal reports on current research 
related to readiiifT, A*, the business meotlnrp at 
the close of the- -jesslon the following vcere 
elected to :^?rve In the cor:iinf?r year: 



!.?rs, Herbert E. Ketcham, Pre9ide:it-Ele>3t 

E,!r3. itartha foarwell. Director 

Paul Te]:*v7llllger, Director 

A. B. Kerr, Director 

Charles Shlnaberry, Director 
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OPENING REMARKS 



Albert J. Mazurklewloz 
Lehigh University 



The current meeting marks the 4th year the 
College Reading Association has existed. This 
anniversary of the fledgling organization Is a 
crucial one. Aside from this organizational crisis , 
we meet at Lafayette College at a time of fexment 
in the profession. Much criticism continues to en- 
gage the public* a and the professlonb attention. 

Vniile some of us have expected to see a lessen- 
ing of Interest In reading and Its problems of develop- 
ment and remedlatlon> we see Instead a quickening of 
Interest. To some extent this Is a reflection of the 
pride we have In our profession and the concomitant 
energ es we have expended in developing a public aware- 
ness 0' the value of reading. However, we have not 
worked *lone. Much credit must be given to the men 
and women who work in the communications field as well 
as to the publishers of newspapers, magazines, and 
books who have begun new programs, to promote increased 
public awarenoss of the value of reading. Campaigns 
by all print media to encourage reading may be seen 
everywhere. 

Today we seem to have a champion of our cause In 
the White House and we may safely assume that the pub- 
licity given hjs voracious reading habits will generate 
snob appeal for this tool called reading. We might 
look forward to the development of reading efflolenoy 
and effectiveness as a status symbol. 

Richard Tobln in a recent publication, issued a 
call to arms to every communicator in the fields of 
print media, every professional association, every 
individual writer and editor "to give his undivided 



loyalty and energy to help create and restore reading 
as a habit to millions of our people for whom its 
unmatched wonders and. personal satisl'aotion have been 
either neglected or mislaid". Thru such calls to the 
causes of reading we may halt a 'distressing and dis- 
cernible illiteracy' • Teachers, consultants, and ad- 
ministrators might also be enoouraged by such calls 
to demand that a wealth of books and materials be 
supplied as the ammunition with which to do battle, 
and the public encouraged to direct more of its tax 
dollar to support such a campaign rather than to 
sup.oort lesser and ignoble projects. | 

Whether or not such goals are realized in the 
next decade or two will to a large extent be dependent 
not only on the leadership given by members of the 
reading profession but also on the proiTession itself 
which must demonstrate that it is equal to the task by 
advancing its professional standards, hy critically 
examining its mathcds of teaching reading, its train- 
ing progreuns for teachers and specialists, as well as 
its diagnostic prooediu^es. To a portion of thi^ task 
the Oollege Reading Association in thli meeting address- 
es itself. Much remains undone. We would hope that 
future meetings will give attention to. more of these 
tasks to aid the achievement of the noble goal of devel- 
oping not only the well-read man, that shibboleth of 
American education for long years, but also a citizenry 
for whom reading la a highly valued habit - one which 
is never lost. • 
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IKPROVINO READING IN THE ENGLISH CLASSROOM 

Phillip Shaw 
Brooklyn College 



Before I suggest methods of improving reading 
in the English classroom, I should like to comment 
upon three related issues. 

One issue is a strange misconception concerning 
the teaching of reading. This is that people who 
. major In English thereby are qualified to teach a 
course in reading improvement. This assumption may 
be a curious by-product of the traditional graduate 
program for prospective college English teachers, which 
prepares scholars in their subject-matter f1.c!»d with- 
out training them for their future occupation of teach- 
ing. Perhaps the notion has arisen from utter inno- 
cence about the scope and complexity o? the science 
of teaching reading improvement. Whatever the reason 
for the misconception that English teachers are ipso 
facto reading teachers, I do not wish to imply beiow 
that my suggestions are a substitute for formal study 
of teaching reading improvement. 

. The second issue relates to the kind of readings 
proper for an English composition bourse. The question 
is whether readings should be only of literature and 
about literature, as opposed to reading matter on many 
topics, like causes of the Korean War, the meaning of 
freedom, peacetime use^ of nuclear energy, and similar 
non-literary prose that comprises the bulk of many 
freshman anthologies. Do we English teachers believe 
that our students already read so much literature that 
in our English courses we can substitute for literatui'e, 
matter from other fields? I think that the answer is 
obvious, and below I concentrate upon in^roving reading 
of literature and about literature. 

The final issue is the extent to which visual aids, 
which are almost Indispensable for the lower levels of 
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eauoatlon, are appropriate for the college level, I 
agree that there Is a pQlnt of optimum exposure and 
a point of oveivexpoGure of students to motlVv«itlonal 
devices, and In fact to dramatic teaching. I have 
therefore selected for this paper readlncr lessons 
that utnijse motlvatlonca devices. In this case dup- 
licated matter, but I recommend the lessons for fresh- 
men, and not for upper classmen. 

The lessons apply to Impivvlng the reading of 
three types of literary readinfrs: literary criticism, 
short stories, and poetry, 

I believe that every college freshman should 
become familiar with the world of llteraiy criticism, 
including biography and bibllograt>Jijj, Freshmen may 
appropriately enter this literaiy" wqrld hand-ln-hand 
with the teacher, but soon they should be able to 
participate in it independently, ■ To help students 
rely less on me to explain their residing of literaiy 
criticism, I make suggestions as to jhow they can 

?et more out of their reading of sudh exposition, 
recommend that the students read 14ie natter twice, 
first brisldy to grasp the critic « s iinain ideas, then 
more deliberately to supplement these main ideas. 
During the first reading the student! oonsiderahLy 
varies his attael:, at times skimming and skipping, 
at times re-reading consecutive matter, at times 
looking ahead or back - in short, he adjusts his 
reading behavior at each moment according to his 
need at that moment to grasp the critic *s main ideas, 
I suggest, furthermore, that the students look for 
three kinds of main ideas common In literary orlti- 
olsm: interpretations. Judgments, arid historicsl 
exposition - interpretations of content and related 
blc'graphlcal influences. Judgments as to the literary 
qualities of the work under. review, and statements 
about the significance of the work or writer in 
historical perspective. 
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To implefflent the abore suggeitlone, I use 
duplicated matter for leesond on detecting literary 
Interpretation, Judgment, and hlstorloal exposilltlon. 
First, students study duplicated paragraphs, etioh of 
which is largely interpretation, Juflgmeat, or tiistor- 
ioal exposition. Then students study sereral para- 
graphs containing comhinations bf these three types 
of literary criticism. Next, since students tend to 
read more alertly when they study faults of Inferior 
matter in contrast to qualities of models, I Introduce 
duplicated examples of bad critical writing. This Ikd 
writing consists of matter that is mostly summary of 
a wor:^. without interpretation or Judgment of the work, 
and the reverse, matter haying numerous evaluations but 
inadequate supporting references to the book under re- 
view. Finally, to Induce students to read critically, 
I use several duplicated samples of literary criticism 
containing obvious sentimental, stereotyped, and in- 
temperate Judgments. 

Before I assign a series of short stories in a 
rreshman course, I consider it necessary to conduct 
several lessons on reading this type of literature 
because of a problem that I myself create. I select 
short stories that are difficult. I do so la the be- 
lief that the students cannot relish the reading experi- 
ence unless they are extended in a pursuit for meaning* 
There should be a hue and cry to ferret out concealed 
clues to meaning, like irony, symbolism, and casual use 
of significant details. The lessons are based upon 
duplicated matter that reproduces only three parte of 
a short story j the title, the first paragraph, and the 
last paragraph. Parts containing related clues to mean- 
ing are choscin for reproduction. Thus by reading a 
first and last paragraph consecutively, students readily 
discover repetition of phrasing that they migjit have 
completely overlooked if they had not read the last 
paragraph with the first in mind. In another instance, 
a common and hence not conspicuous word in the title of 
a story, and a seemingly casual use of a synonym of this 
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word In the f irit parac^raph, both beoome propbetlo 
when studenta read the last paragraph and reoall the 
title and first paragraph. 

I try to giire depth to the above ahort-story 
loason by asldng the studenta to deduoe the omitted 
part of the story froa the three exoerpts* I peripit 
students to speak up spontaneously in ininediate reac- 
tion to eaoh ottier*s deductions* interrup^ting only 
when students sake guesses not based on tdtie three given 
parts of the story. Hegardless of how far the siunaised 
story departs from the actual story, by the very aot of 
making deductions from the author's clues* the students 
identify thenselTes with the creator of the original 
story. When subsequently they read a short story they 
presumably will look for the art as well as for the 
narrative of the work. 

As for lessons on improving the reading of poetry* 
I reproduoe examples of b:id as well as gooh poetry. 
Since students more readily detect the wealmesses of a 
poem when they are confident that the poem is bad* I 
select froa newspapers and greeting cards the worst 
varses that I can find. The basic technique of the 
poetry lesson is first to ask the students* 'Vhat do 
ycu think of this poem* and why?" or 'Is this a good or 
bad poemt Whytn I try to avoid attacking a poem by 
asking* "What is the meaning of this pcsmt" 'Uy reason 
is that if determining meaning is an end in f.tself rather 
than a means of supporting a Judgment* students often 
cease exploring for comprehension of a poem when they 
have grasped its literal thought. 

When students dig into a bad poem and their spade 
thuds against sentimentality* banality* and sterile 
language* they express disapproval quite readily* often 
as ridicule of the writer. It i^ too much to hope* 
however* that dislike of bad verses will induce liking 
of good poetry. In fact* a danger of contrived lessons 
on poetxy is that they can oauue students to read good 
poetry to Judge it without tfH-. i-ing it. To reduce this 



pojjlbUlty I oonduot another leiion using duplicated 

- J, ?«P?9.4ttoe a number of yery short verses, 
each which expresses a metaphor. Bokc of these 
5JI/JS??!J *^ student efforts, both 

fJJ JS* ^« reproduced except for 

the oiBlsslon of a word or phrase denoting one part of 
"•ih?S 7 «»;^is,^elther the objJS o5 toTinSl- 
ogy. The basis of the deduction Is to be truth of 
experience, W course, truth alone does not nai^e 

if revealed freshly, as 

tyrou^ a new experlenoe, the verse Is at least poien- 
*iaixy poetic* 

..^ 5*"? examples of metaphorlc verses 

written by^ students on the topic "rain». The omitted 
title or phrase is to be deduced. 

A. ( )♦ 
Both eyes flooded with 

Tears which are quickly swished dry 
•Ere crying again. 

This metaphor tells a truth so dramatically that 
the common working of a windshield wiper takes on the 
freshness of an uncommon function. 

When the omitted word in the following metaphor 
is inferred, the verse indeed expresses a truth rather 
freshly, though admittedly the truth is tainted by 
artifice: ' 

B. Washerwoman 
Rough-fingered rain 

Washes out ( )♦ of r*(i>of . 

sentlmSt:'^^^**"^"^ metaphor is pleasingly tinged with 

0. Rain, tear-stained and forlorn. 

Flattens its nose against a ( ' )t 



Finally. I offer here a metaphor that I must 
admit I dlemlesed as a "cute* lie, until later when 

oomf ortably Indoors on a dismal .z«lny day, I was 

knifed by Its truth. 

D. Listen to the rain on the roof 
Trying to get In ( )•* 

In closing, I should like to say that the reading 
Improvement lessons suggested al>ove are recommended 
for regular courses, but not as basic lessons for pro- 
grams of remedial reading. Remedial needs are too 
individual <md too personal to be met fully by such 
classroom lessons. 



•Answers: (A) Windshield Wiper, (B) sheets, (C) wlndou 
pane, (D) out of the rain. 
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IMPROVINa READING IN THE UBORATORT 

Martha J. Maxwell 
University of Maryland 

Many colleges and universities offer reading 
assistance to their students throu^ a special reading 
laboratory. I am not sure how the term "laboratory" 
came to be associated with reading programs, since few 
resemble Webster *s definition of a laboratory as "a 
room or building for scientific experimentation or re- 
search". Also I find little agreement as to the differ- 
ence in functions between a reading laboratory and a 
reading clinic, although the latter term Inqplles more 
intensive individual diagnostic and treatment services. 
The activities which are offered by college reading 
laboratories vary widely from Institution to institution. 
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Some readme labs offer IndlTldual help exoluslyely, 
others give formal courses In reading Improvement, 
while still others provide more or less informal 
group programs, and all offer some diagnostic test- 
ing. For our purposes, let us consider a reading 
laboratory, as a program that is less formal than a 
reading course and less remedial in nature than the 
services offered by a reading clinic. 

In a recent survey of colleges and universltlds 
offering reading programs. Miller (1969) cites a 
trend which merits our attention: that is, the ohiOkge 
in philosophy manifested by some institutions who have 
recently discontinued developmental reading programs* 
He notes that 13^ of the schools had dropped programs 
in the past five years; yet he cites a general trend 
indicating increasing demand by students for reading 
help. One of the explanations he suggests for this 
decline in reading courses is tiie changing attitude of 
colleges as to their responsibility in helping the 
student become adjusted to college. Increased enroll- 
ments, coupled with more rigid selective admission 
screening, he feels, suggests a reluctance on the part 
of colleges to provide ^remedial" help for the less able 
students. Other explanations he proposes include the 
costs of maintaining reading programs and the shortage 
of trained personnel to direct them. 

Another current issue in the college reading field 
Is the changing philosophy toward selecting students, 
Ab we have become mo? - cognlrant of the vital Importance 
Of student motivation in reading Improvement, there has 
developed a growing tendency to turn from compulsory 
!v Iol]^*ary programs, Urnest Jones »s statement (1969) 
that "The selection of students for college and unirers- 
Ity reading programs shoxad be entirely on a voluntary 
basis* aptly illustrates this viewpoint. 

With these trends in mind, I would like to discuss 
with you a relatively recent development which I feel 



wlll^:^ ihaf4ng our_ijr>llege reading prqgrama more- 
atfdiDDre —this Is^tlie Self-Help^lpproaciif- 

The Self -Help approach reflects the current 
selt-gelst which la manifested in other aspects of 
our culture hy the do-it-yourself craze. In the 
educational field, the development of teaching mach- 
. ines and. other types of progr?unmed learning materlcils 
is providing tools euid techniques by which the student 
pan t«»&oh himself. In the reading field where we are 
faced with the dilemma of having ever increasing de- 
mands for our services by students on the one hand, 
and s shortage of trained personnel, on the other, we 
are facing the necessity of finding new and different 
techniques emd approaches. 

In the University of Maryland Reading and Study 
Skills Laboratory, we have been experimenting with the 
Self-Help Method this year. I shoiad like to tell you 
about the backgroimd of our program, how we got in- 
volved with the self-help approach, and some of the 
results we have obtained. 

Our reading lab is a division of the University 
of Maryland Counseling Center and has traditionally 
offei'dd a voluntary, non-credit, non-fee program for 
any student in the University who desires to improve 
his basic learning skills. During the past five years, 
we have tried a number of different approaches in 
ox^anlzlng and developing the reading program. Five 
years ago we had a semester-long program in which small 
groups of students (less than 10 persons) met bi-weekly 
with a counselor to discuss their study and reading 
problems and practice on skills. Although these groups 
began the semester with apparent enthusiasm, usually by 
the last quarter of the senaester all but one or two 
students in each group had dropped out. We then tried 
limiting the program to 6 weeks* sessions offering 4 
sessions per academic year. Although the number of 
iitudents who reaained in the program until the end in- 
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^nttt^k ''as still high. Next, we 

required all students entering the program to take 
5 l^ngthy^test battery and sectioned them on the 
Dasis of their test scores into one of four groups: 
reading, study skills, vocabulary, and a special 
■motivation* group - this latter was composed of 
students who scored in the upper quartile of the 
test uattery and was conducted using a group tSherapy 
approach i One out of four of these motivation groups 
was successful in retaining students for six weeks, 
and also in reducing some of the hostility the students 
expressed toward their college instructors and toward 
being sectioned in this particular group. In all of 
the skills groups, students who remained for post- test- 
ing showed significant gains and favorable attitudes 
toward the program. 

The following year, we discontinued the motivation 
group and of f ered specialized work in the three skills 
areas. Although group size was limited to 10 students, 
!5n*f2"!°®J°f ^ followed a prescribed lesson plan, pre- 
sented techniques, gave the students practice on the 
sjEiii areas and encouraged discussion. Although this 
procedure resulted in somewhat Increased attendance. 

drop-out rate ranging from 10^ 
; 41 Cawful analysis of the attendance- records 
Ifzilz S any significant relations between the 

Sr^^im «^o«P' counselor, size 

2-<.fM?Pd materials, or methods used. However, we did 
t^lt^^^i the fact that students who remained in the 

six-weeks period showed significant 
gains in their skills on the post-test battery, 

1, .-Iff* summer when we realized that our staff would 
J-jmited to one person because we were unable to re- 
cruit a replacement for a counselor who left, andlacked 
experienced graduate assistant help, we were faced with 
the necessity of radically revising the whole program. 
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Members of our eounsellng center staff bad oon- 
duoted follow-up interviews with students who had 
dropped out of the reading lab program the previous 
eemester* The information collected throu^ these 
interviews was "eye-opening". One thing that was 
apparent from these interviews was the frequency with 
irtiloh students expressed the feeling that their needs 
were quite different from those of the other group 
members* Even when the group spent time on an activity 
which the student felt was important to him he would 
complain "but we didn't get enou^ work on skimming..." 
The interview data was further substantiated by a study 
made by Rollins of the personality characteristics of 
students who remained and those idio dropped out of. 
our progreun over a two year period.. He concluded that 
remainers in general tended to be *'ea8y-going» patient, 
moderate and undemanding people who tend to accept 
uncritically whatever is offered". Terminators, on 
the other hand, could be described as "impatient, in- 
tolerant, critical and demanding people who are likely 
to lose interest quickly in anything which is not seen 
as being of direct and immediate benefit to themselves." 
These conclusions were based on scores on the California 
Psychological Inventory, a personality test. 

Thus, we were faced with a desire to provide more 
individualized help in reading and the other learning 
skills for more students with a greatly reduced staff. 

As a result, we spent last summer planning and 
preparj.ng a program in which the student might receive 
maximal help on his individual problems with minimal 
supervision by the counselor. This involved develop- 
ing new materials and modifying available exercises so 
that they could be self -administering and self-scoring. 

The objective of the self-help lab is to provide 
the motivated student with techniques and materials 
designed to help him improve his basic learning skills. 
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Individualized progpame are offered in reading akllle, 
study techniques, vooabulary, spelling, listening . 
skills and note- talcing skills. Each student works}?. 
Individually with his own materials, at his own level 
and at his own rate. 

Each student entering the self-help RSSL progttun 
arranges an appointment with one of our oo unsellngf cen- 
ter staff for a 20 minute screening interview. During 
this Interview, the counselor attempts to learn more 
about the studentb problem and determine whether the 
lab or Indlvidxial counseling would be the most appro- 
priate service for him. In many cases, the student 
receives both Individual counseling and enters the 
reading lab. The counselor also explains the natura 
of the lab program and stresses the importance of moti- 
vation and practice In the Improvement of learning bkllls. 
The student Is given a brochure describing the self-help 
program and the steps he must follow to enter. If the 
student agrees to enter the lab, then the counselor 
arranges for him to take the RSSL test battery. 

The RSSL battery consists of the following tests: 
The Robinson Hall Reading Test on Russian History, the 
Brown-Holtsman Study Habits and Attitudes Inventory, 
The Goop-Engllsh form Pm (vocabulary and spelling sec- 
tions), the SRA Reading for Understanding Placement Test 
and the RSSL Diagnostic Spelling Test. Scores on the ' 
University of Maryland freshman testing battery are also 
available. These Include the Cooperative Reading Test 
and the ACE and various other achievement and person- 
ality measures. 

When the student completes testing, he Is section- 
ed for two lab periods per week. When he attends his 
first lab meeting, he Is given his test results and 
discusses these with the counselor. He Is given a 
packet of materials with his starting level Indicated 
and sheets on which he will record his attendance and 
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^ progress, and direotiona for using the materials. 
The counselor assists him getting started and en- 
courages him to ask for help if and when he needs 
it* Onee a student has started on a program, he may 
use the lab facilities at any time during the school 
day that he wishes, although the counselor is only 
available for consultation at specified hours. 

Last semester 85^ of the 98 RSSL students worked 
on reading skills. Z would estimate that less than 
10% of this groujp had the necessary basic verbal and 
cofflpr^ension skills or the confidence to begin work- 
ing on speed reading without practice on comprehension 
and vocabulary skills. As a result, most students were 
encouraged to begin with Thurstone*s SRA. Reading for 
Uhderstanding materials or workbook exercises on vocab- 
ulary and various ccmprehenslon skills prior to attempt- 
ing to improve their speed. Interestingly enou^, most 
students find that they complete the exercises more 
rapidly as they advance in these materials. 

When the student attains a specified level of com- 
prehension, then he may be shifted to skimming exer- 
cises, the SRA Rate and Power-builders and machine 
practice with the EEL Controlled Reader and/or acceler- 
ators. The Tach-X is used primarily for vocabulary 
. building and spelling, with written exercises to be 
completed following his viewing the words. However, 
some students prefer to use the tachistoscope with 
phrases in an effort to increase their eye span. Use 
of the machines as well as other materieds and methods 
is optional, and the reading counselor assists the stu- 
dent in finding the approach that will work best for him. 
All of the materials and machines are operated by the 
student. At the beginning of the program we fotmd that 
the repair bills ran a bit hi^, but now by providing the 
student with both written instructions and a 3-mlnut6 
demonstration, we find that he can operate the projectors 
effectively and with care. 
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A variety of work books, text books and mimeo- 
graphed materials, eto. are available in the lab for 
the student's use. If he is motivated to praotloe 
on his own outside of thj lab, he is enoouraged to 
purchase an appropriate work book. Keys are provid- 
ed for the student's use in grading and evaluating 
his own work. 

Student response to the self-help has been 
enthusiastio. More students have applied for the 
program this year; many who are in the program have 
enoouraged their friends to oome, and. students ard 
spending more time in the lab and completing more 
work than was true of previous groups. Last semester 
41^ of the students spent more than 11 hours in the 
lab, compared to 17^ in 1969u60. Inasmuch as a num- 
ber of students entered the lab the last few weeks 
of the semester, we expect to average even higher 
attendance figures by the end of the year. Since 
attendance in a voluntary program may constitute one 
criterion of its effectiveness, these data suggest 
that the self-help approach Is meeting students needs 
to a higher degree than our former methods. 

To illustrate the range of student abilities in 
the lab, let me cite two brief cases. One student, 
a freshman in engineering, entered the lab last fall. 
His entrance test scores were so low (below the 13th 
percentile on U. of Ud. norms) that his chances of 
remaining in the engineering curriculum were extreme- 
ly remote. His reading comprehension at the beginning 
was at a sixth grade level and his speed score was 
119 w.p.m. To make his academic future look even 
bleaker, he was working in the campus dining hall so 
that his study time was limited. He attended the lab 
faithfully all semester working on vocabulary » spelling 
and comprehension skills and earned a "C " academic 
average. Currently, he is rea.ding college level 
material wita ease, with speeds aveivaging around 460w.pjj. 
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and carrying a "B" academic average. 

A ccntraetlEg case was a Junior majoring in 
history who wanted to improve his speed of reading. 
His test scores ??ere all above the 95jtile except 
for reading speed. He attended the lab for Just 
two weeks > increasing his reading speed on college 
level history material from 250 Wop.m, to an average 
of 886 w.pim, with 80% comprehension. He too was 
motivated. At the end of two weeks, he announced 
that he had achieved his goal and was leaving the 
program. 

Think for a moment what might happen if two 
students with such different abilities were enrolled 
in a traditional reading class. 

Most educators pay "lip service" to the principle 
of individual differences, yet this is all too often 
ignored in the way in which courses are taught. In 
reading work, which Involves one of life's most in- 
dividualistic experiences, I wonder how much less we 
aoconplish by trying to teach groups or classes. Even 
when reading students are sectioned in homogeneous 
groups, the range of differences increases rapidly 
as they begin to Improve. 

The self-help approach makes it possible to max- 
imise individual gains in reading, increase student 
motivation, and gives the reading teacher an opcor- 
tunity to develop a closer relationship with students 
and to gain a greater understanding of their needs 
eind problems. 
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IMPROVINa RFADING AS A PSYCHOLOGICAL SBRVIOB 

Barbara Ann Becher 
Pordham University 

When 1 first accepted the invitation to talk 
about Reading as a Psychological Service, the topic 
appeared to be very specific, very clear, and very 
easy. However, the closer the deadline came and the 
more thinking that Z did about the topic » the more 
general, the more vague, and the more difficult it 
seemed to be to expand such a title. I am sure that 
if I used this title as some sort of projective tech- 
nique for each of you the interpretations would vary 
widely. Perhaps this is really an advantage of Uie 
title since it gives me a great deal of latitude in 
deciding Just exactly what I will cover. 

I have finally decided that I will handle the 
topic by discussing the coordination of Reading Im- 
provement Programs within the stsucture and eirienta- 
tion of the Office of Psychological Services of Pordham 
University. 

The Office of Psychological Services and its 
staff are a service organization and a part of the 
administration of the University. Since its opening 
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on the Fordham Campue In 1964 and at the City Hall 
DlTlBlon In 1955, the staff. Its functions, and Its 
8tud6nt*ellentele hare grown by leaps and boimde. 
At present the prefesalonal staff consists of seven 
full«-tliDe psychologists, two part-time psychologists, 
one ■par'iJ-tlme epeech-correctlonlst and one psychiatric 
consultant. This staff Is oomltted to the principle 
that Its fimctlons must be Integrated to the primary 
alas cf the ttolverslty, namely, the harmonious devel- 
opment of all the powers of the human being, physical, 
social, intellectual, aesthetic, and spiritual. The 
services of our office are regarded by ourselves and 
the Iftilverslty as an adjunct, but a necessary one, to 
the primary business of teaching. Therefore, we feel 
that our orientation permits us to deal, within the 
scope of our competencies, of course, with those areas 
which may deter the student from benefiting to the 
fullest extent from what the ttaiversity and its faculty 
are attempting to "teach". Vocational disorientation; 
social, home, economic, emotional problems; speech, 
study, and reading deficiencies may all hamper studentt. 
to the point where they do not benefit from what they 
are taught and do not function satisfactorily and 
efficiently within the framework of the University. 
Eenoe, our office has undertaken to provide educational 
and Tocatlcnal guldanoe and testing, personal counsel- 
ing, diagnostic testing, psychiatric consultation, 
reading and study skills programs, remedial speech, 
and job placement. 

Reading and study sIeIIIs programs, then, are a 
means to an end rather than an end In themselves. As 
we view these programs they are a means to several 
ends: first, they arc geared toward improving reading 
to prevent student drop-outs and academic failures; 
to function better in the classroom and with his studies, 
throu^ improving his reading and study skills; and, 
thirdly, these programs are employed to orient the 
students toward psychology, psychologists, and mental 
health with the firm belief tl»t this will increase the 
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■tudeut's tendency to leek professional serrices then 
faced with problems which hinder the achlerefflcint of 
UhiTerslty goals and when he could benefit from or 
demand the counseling, guidance or psyohlatrlo assist- 
ance offered by the Office of Psychological Serrices* 
The third end Is by no means the primary end of our 
reading in9>roTement programs but, It Is an end which 
We feel may be unique to the ^-brdham reading programs 
and, hence. It Is with our use of lnmrored reading 
programs as an orientation to psychological assistance 
that I will devote the rest of this discussion. 

Before I go into this further, however, I imagine 
you would be Interested in knowing what Idnds of pro- 
grams we offer and whal: materials we use* Both on the 
Oampus and at the City Hall Bivision we teach two 
sections each semester of a course entitled Reading 
Improvement and Study Skills* (Most of college read> 
ing is studying and most of college studying is reading 
hence, we feel that the two cannot be separated into, 
separate courses*} These classes meet two hours a 
week for a pericd of ten weeks and the envoUment is 
generally IS to SO students per section. The courses 
are all free, non-credit and voluntary for most of the 
students* A few students in each section are required 
to tske the course by their Bean because of excessively 
poor reading performance as determined by the OooperL- 
jlre Erx^lish Test which is administered as a part of 
the rresnmen testing program. Students are recruited 
for the programs from all classes via bulletin boards, 
student newspapers and letters sent by our office to 
freshmen who have checked reading or stud^ problems 
on a short problem check list or who have scorM be- 
low the 40th percentile on speed of reading comprehen- 
sion on the Cooperative jCngllsh Test * Most of Hie 
classes include one of the Harvard reading films, a 
pressure reading exercise shich consists of subject 
material concerned with reading skills and, a discuss- 
ion of the content of the pressure reading exercises* 
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The prtssuTA reading! exeroltes which we nee bare 
been wrl/tten by on^ of our staffs Sr. FaiJL Centl. 
Classes are also dSTOted to orltioal readl*.j, reoog. 
nlsing propagandfi deyloest* taking notes, preparing 
for and taking examinations, and other study skills. 
In addition to "Oiese programs we also offer a five 
week iummer College Skills Program for high sotiool 
graduates who will be entering colleges ths folloi;- 
Ing September. 

Now then, let us return to our use of these 
programs for psyohologloal orientation. Aside front 
exposure to articles in magazines, newspapers and 
Sunday supplements an well as more or less deroga- 
tory jokes pnd cartoons, our UhlTersity freshmen 
hare r^sldom had any contact with psychologistE before 
ooming to college. Ihey know little about the func- 
tions of a psychologist and even less about what use 
a psychologist can be to a college student. "Head 
shrinkers' are for the 'crasy* and the "mentally xll" 
and the students ; re likely to look with suspicion 
on psychologists as well as their student-clients. 
They are even less likely to refer themselTes to a 
psychologist* when they are faced with problems which 
threaten their college careers. Reading ImproTement 
programs taught by psychologists i^o Identify theot- 
selves to the students as psychologists are, at Ford- 
ham, one way of exposing our freshmen to psychologists 
as teachers, as average people, and as prof es clonal 
persons who are friendly, interesting, and approach- 
able rather than frightening. 

Besides the mere presence of a psychologist In 
the classroom, some of our course content deals with 
psychological subjects or is approached with a psy- 
ohologloal orientation. I would like to {^Ive you a 
number of examples of this. 

1. We supplement the Harvard reading film 
'Barsun on Tests" with a lengthy discussion on psy- 
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<^ologloal testa. We go Into the varloua typee 
of tests, including Intelllgenoe, aohleTement, 
aptitude, and personality tests, IncludliK the 
projective techniques. We discuss iihat the tests 
are like, the philosophy hehind them, the adran- 
tages and limitations of each type of test, when 
they should and should not be used and idxat r-uue 
they can be to ah Individual. We place particular 
emphasis on which group and Individual tests we 
use with the students and point out the problems 
they nay face In the next four years for lAiloh 
teats can prove beneficial. ' We encourage them to 
make an appointment with ua to discuss their fresh- 
men test resxats or to come In for vocational tests 
If they are noU satisfied with their academic pro- 
gress or If they are having difficulty In choosing 
a major. There are always several students who 
make appointments with ua Immediately following 
the class. Many corns to us at a later date or 
refer their friends nho are not In one of the read- 
ing programs. 

2. Two of the short exercises devoted to Iden- 
tifying the main Ideas of paragraphs are concerned 
with the drugs chlorpromaslne, reserplne and mescal- 
ine. These paragraphs are supplemented with a dis- 
cussion of the many psychiatric drugs In current 
use-— irtien and ftoy they should be used, what effects 
they produce and how. Some references are made to 
problems of rordham students which have been allev- 
iated or benefited throufi^i the appllaatlon of psy- 
chiatric drugs along with counseling by one of our 
fl^L. discussions we try to convey the 
idea that pi*escrlbed psychiatric medication Is no 
more of a crutbh or a disgrace than an aspirin for 

a headache. . 

3. One of the paragraphs which we use for a 
lesson In critical reading describes an officer in 
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the Armed Forces who refuses to get to know the 
men In his cominand because he does not want to 
order his friends to die* This particular para- 
graph has never failed to prompt a rexj lively 
discussion of the pros and cons of this attitude 
from the point of view of both the officer and his 
men. It very naturally evolves Into a discussion 
of the personality of the officer and from here 
Into one on emotional maturity and Ifflmaturlty. 

4. A practice exercise In outlining aitd under- 
lining which Is given to the students as an outside 
assignment le drawn from a short Canadian paaiphlet 
entitled "Understanding the Young Adult*. This 
selection discusses the physical, mental* social 
emd emotional dbanges occurring In the young adult. 
It also deals with parents, love and aarrlage^ and 
vocations. The final portion deals with beccHBlng 
mature and lists many qualities which a young nan 
or woman Is expected to develop If he or she Is to 
be considered reasonably mature. When this assign- 
ment Is reviewed In class the content of tiie selection 
1b, of course, elaborated upon and discussed with the 
students. They are always particularly Interested 
In the signs of maturity and how a college student 
may work toward and attain such maturity. 

5* The practice exercise In scanning Is entitled 
"The College-Level Retarded Reader with Emotional 
Difficulties". This selection points out that r**'*A- 
Ing deficiencies at the college level may be dw o 
the presence of emotional maladjustments. Studc s 
would, of course, be Interested in Jmowlng If thi 
were true of themselvos. Hence, the article goes 
on to indicate that emotional problems are generallv 
found to be the basis of reading difficulties In 
students who do not show the expected improvement, 
are not able to keep pace with the group^ or who 
fluctuate considerably In the reading program, ilore- 
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over, It iB pointed out that students with emotional 
problems are often revealed by their behavior In 
class. They may be overly oonoerned with perfection; 
they may easily become discouraged and frustrated: 
they may react to their Inability to progress by 
becoming aggressive, hostile, and critical, or by 
withdrawing or showing a general Insecurity. In our 
discussion of this material we go one step further 
and Indicate that In any classroom these same signs 
point to a probable emotional difficulty. This 2»§ad- 
ing selection indicates also that while emotional 
problems ciay be the cause of reading def loienoies, 
it is. also true that reading deficiencies may cause 
emotional problems or, the two may interact and ttie 
disabled reader may be cau^t in a vicious circle. 
In discussing this selection we also speak briefly 
of how emotional problems are worked out with children 
in play therapy and witji adolescents and college 
students in face-to-face discussions. 

4. a.*^' iL^® * generally accepted fact that oonoen- 
tration difficulties which are often severe and/or 
disturbing to the student may be the first sign of 
the presence of emotional disturbance in this age 
group. Therefore, when study problems are discussed, 
practical ways of malntaJ.ning concentration are 
suggested but the students are also made aware of 
the fact that worries and problems in social, sexual, 
moral, family and other non-academic areas may inter- 
fere with llie ability to concentrate on studies. 
They are encouraged to make an appointment to see us 
ir attention and concentration difficulties persist, 

4^ ^, Debilitating fears of examinations are des- 
cribed to the students as symptomatic of emotional 
problems which are frequently uncomplicated and 
amenable to short-term coimseling, 

8, Study techniques are given more meaning by 
pointing to their basis in the results of traStlonal 
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learning experiments. It Is In connection with 
this discussion that we attempt to assist the 
students to see a psychologist as a rjeseairch orien- 
ted person who is interested in all aspects of human 
behavior->~-normal as well as almormali; how most 
people normally learn as wi^l as ^y some people 
have difficulty in learning. 1 

9. In our orer-all approach to the students 
we attempt to introduce humor and flexibility and 
we are non-directive rather than authoritarian. 
We view the students as developing Individuals with 
a capacity to think, to reason, and to feel. We like 
and respect the students and we want them to know 
this. Hence, we always display a readiness and eager- 
ness to hear their opinions and a sincere interest 
in knowing how they feel about something as' well as 
how they think about things. We try not to underplay 
the importance of emotions and we do try to shake 
the students' familiar mistaken notion that develop- 
ment of the Intellect is all important and emotions 
are best suppressed. 

lb. Finally, we use our contact with the stu- 
dents in the reading programs to identify for our- 
selves those individuals whose academic performance 
may be hampered by the presence of psychological 
problems. 

In summary, I would like to say that the improve- 
ment of reading and study skills is the primary aim 
of our reading programs but what I have Just presented 
are ten of the ways in which we at Fordham make use 
of our reading programs for another aim namely, to 
orient the students toward psychology, psychologists, 
and mental health without failing to improve their 
study habits and their read3.ng speed and comprehension. 
Many of the students whom we have first met throu^ 
our reading classes have later referred themselves to 
the Office of Psychological Services with personal 
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problems which were Interfering with their attainment 
of the goals of the University. We feel that without 
this contact these students may never have sou^t 
professional psychological assistance. Through these 
students we believe that we have reached hundreds of 
other students and will continue to reach many more. 
We have some evidence to Indicate that we are not 
mistaken In this belief. A Student Evaluation Ques- 
tionnaire ^Ich we sent last summer to students irtio 
had been seen In our office within the last few years 
for test Interpretations, guidance, and counseling 
Indicated that 85 per cent of the students we had 
f^®2 self-referred. This survey also told us 

that 40 per cent of the students who had responded 
to our questionnaire had deferred their friends to 
us and 96 per cent of the students said that If the 
occasion arose they would refer their friends to us. 

There are still many students who are falling 
to achieve University goals because of psychological, 
personal, and emotional difficulties and whom we have 
still failed to reach. However, we do believe that 
our reading programs have helped us to reach and 
assist many students to achieve these same goals. 
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ROLE PLAYING AS AN AID IN IMPRDVINO 
READING ABILITY AND EMPATHY 

Charles J. Versaccl 
Lehigh University 

At a professional meeting. If It can be said 
there exists an over-riding question from the group 
as a whole. It might simply be, "What Is new?" After 
having been exposed to a number of so-called 'new' 
approaches, the merits of the methods presented must 
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be critically analysed and compared with previous 
OP current techniques which may be similar. This 
would suggest yarylng methods of conducting evalua- 
tions* I 

This report pertains to research' conducted by 
Dr. Sylvia Heimbach. The approach (ih this instance, 
role-playing) is not •new». However,) the combination 
of role-playing as an aid in improvirife reading ability 
is an interesting and certainly a cre.dltable innova- 
tion. I 

PROBLEM UNDER IMVESTIGATION 

j 

A basic assumption relative to rOle-playinf: was 
that it allowed for spontaneity, creativity, and 
sharper perception for participants — while reducing 
constraint. It is essential that the distinction 
between role-playing and role-taking be understood. 
Role-playing is considered by Moreno as being an 
e3cperimental method of learning which facilitates 
the executing of various roles in a suitable and un- 
ccnstralning manner. Role-taking, by contrast, is the 
executing of clearly defined and structured roles and 
does not allow for altering these roles. 

This study was initiated to determine whether 
attempts to provide insight pertaining to emphatic 
processes would ultimately improve reading ability. 
The subjects were in the tenth and eleventh grades. 
The experimental groups received training directed 
at improving role-playing. The control group spent 
equivalent time reading in the school library. 

The procedure followed with the experimental 
groups were intended to impinge upon as many senses 
as possible, with the emphasis upon understanding 
characters in the materials rather than Judging them. 
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!Ehe Kelson Reading Testi The Melaon-Denny 
Heading Test and an empathy questionnaire were 
utilized as criteria to measure progress. 

Nature of the Erperlment 

The procedures used with the control and ex- 
perimental groups were varied in the following 
respects : 



Oontrol Groups 

1« toeeted Impersonally. 
Treated with detachment, 



2. Formal attitude. 



3. Dogmatic and brusque 
approach. 



Experimental Gfroups 

1. Friendly, warm approach 
with direct personal 
interaction. 

2. An informal relaxed at- 
mosphere with firmness. 

3. Leisurely pace, hut con- 
sistent wi'fih performance. 
All work was completed and 
checked. 



4. Little individual attenJ«.4. Individualised Instruc- 
tion. Emphasis on group tion. Allowance for in- 
conformlty. dividual differences. 

Patience with individual 
shortcomings. 

5. No democratic planning. 5. Democratic planning. 
Work was assigned as given, Group cooperation in 
with minimum motivation. selecting from altematire 

choices. Group initiation 
of units encouraged. 

6. Discussion limited. 6. Assignments were worked 
ca.as8 work was primarily out together in informal 
giving specific answers groups. 

to specific questions. 
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7, Teaching materials were 7. There was extensive 
Identical with experlmen- use of dramatization, 
tal group. With the control both improvised and 
group the experimenter went prepared. 

thro the motions without 
any personal involvement, 
keeping to a minimum any 
interaction with the student. 

8. Plays were read throu^ 8. Imaginative identi- 
at seatSf summarized In fication. All senses 
notebooks, and briefly dls- were called into play, 
cussed only when questions 

were raised. 

The materials, consisting of plays, stories and 
career pamphlets, were socially oriented and dealt 
with situations of interest to teen-agers. 

Some of the titles Included; 

Boy Dates (Jirl 
Blind Date 

Going Steady Problems 
Diet for Losing Weight 
Prettiest Girl at the Dance 
Seven parts of a Ball Team 
Personality Pays 
You, Incorporated 

With the experimental group, attempts were made 
to develop social sensitivity. The author states: 

*In literature, botli stories and plays were 
approached in terms of the relationships between the 
characters. Their motivations were e:xtensively analy- 
zed, scenes Improvised to bring them to life, and 
their reactions criticized in terras of the kind of 
people they were. Plays were dramatized as fully as 
possible, after InitlaOL character motivation. They 
were followed with discussions of the central problem 
and related to similar problems In the student «e own 
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experience. The pivotal questions were: 'How does 
this character feel?"i "What malLes him act this 
way?", "Is It right or wrong?" "?nmt should be done 
to n&ke It better?", "How are you like this person?*, 
"How are you different?" 

FINDINGS 

An analysis of the results of this study Indicat- 
ed conclusively the effeotlvaness of training In 
role-playing. Role-playing as a teaching aid can 
increase en^hatlc participation and materially aid 
in Improving reading ability by increasing the power 
to lntez>pret symbolic meaning on both verbeuL and non- 
verbal levels, 

HESCUSSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

The utilization of role-playing to Improve entpath: 
and ultimately posltlveljr Influence reading ability 
appears to be the logical extension of and amplifica- 
tion of motivational factors adhered to In what Betts 
terms a Directed Reading Activity, This similarity 
is clearly evident when we examine the aspects of a 
Directed Reading Activity. A Directed Reading Aotivlt:,- 
includes a readiness period which Involves: 

1. Insuring an adequate background of experience 

2. Developing working concepts 

3. Motivating interest and establishing purposes 
for reading 

Following silent reading, word-recognition skills 
and comprehension factors receive attention. Students 
then engage in silent and oral re-reading for specific 
purposes. The culmination of a Directed Reading 
Activity involves follow-up activities. Kxese follow- 
up activities might include study-type activities, 
games, extended reading, dramatization of stories or 
presentation of plays. 



Role-playlne viewed In the perspective here 
presented Is assumed to be one of many ctilmlnatlng 
activities idiloh may be utilised to promote reading 
ability. The value of role-playing mxist certainly 
be recognised and even given priority as a technique 
to in5)rove reading ability. 

However, the use of role-playing should not be 
considered a panacea for the Improvement of all 
reading. 

As an intensive technique it would be most 
advantageous to use role-playing in a literatu' c 
course or one socially oriented rather than in a 
ooux'se which is primarily concerned with factual 
content (science, math). 

Role-playing would have particular value in a 
remedial or corrective reading situation as an Inten- 
sive technique. 

We can suspect that role-playing would be appro- 
priately used in the intermediate and secondary ^?ades. 
At a college level role-playing would perhaps be con- 
sidered a wdcome adjunct to methods presently in iise. 
We could safely assume that as we progress throu^ 
the grades— the quality of materials used will become 
Bore important liaan sheer quantity. 

The challenge to refine instruments which will 
identify individuals vho are deficient in specific 
reading skills rests squarely with reading personnel— 
whether associated with the classroom, reading labor- 
atory, or clinics. ' 

As techniques and methods are demonstrated to be 
effective in improving reading ability per se further 
st^port is given to the view that 13ae roiB. fo reading 
Improvement is indeed wide and versatile. We have 
not reached the level of sophistication which woiild 
allow us to harbor the idea that methodology and 
technique offer only a narrow framework within idiich 
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we oan operate* 



Role-playlog, althoxi^ a limited devloe, sub- 
stantiates the multidimensional approach to Improrlng 
reading ability. 
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READING ACHIEVEMENT AND SOCIAL-CULTURAL CONDITIONINa 

Albert J« Uazurklewlos 
Lehigh University 

The enigma In reading disability as suggested by 
the ratio of four boys to one girl has been investlgattd 
by a number of researchers with few positive findings 
reported* One of the more recent related research re- 
ports (1) Indicates that If a boy contracts measles 
about the age of two he Is likely to have a reading 
problem. We might ccnjecture that since measles Is 
known to attack the njrvou.s system, some effect on 
the functions of the brain takes place. ![hls theory 
would be supported by the research of Eysenck (2) and 
Stephen (3) who have Indicated that brain damaged 
children are less condltl enable , therefore, less able 
to learn* Unfortunately, since measles before the age 
of two does not affect the female child In regard to 
reading, we are led to believe that the male child* s 
brain Is more easily damaged by such diseases, or some 
other factor plays a part which, ap yet, has not been 
uncovered. 

Research reported In the field of differential 
psychology (4) Indicates that at all ages, the female 
shoiirs more "viability" or capacity to maintain life, 
than does the male. Prenatal and Infant deaths are 
more common among boys. Although 20^ to 50ji more boys 
are conceived, only 5% to more boys than girls are 
bom. Thus, even before birth, deatid has already taken 
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In the soolal-c-»ltural connotation of femininity 
aesooiated with the Introverted IndlYldual and with 
the eolltaxy task of reading. 

•InTestlgatlng thle enigma from another aipeot, 
a study of floolal-oultural Influences and reading, 
which was reported in the 1960 Summer issue of the 
Journal cf Developmental Reading , was conducted to 
investigate contrltouting factors to retardation in . 
reading found in boys. It was hypothesised that the 
degree of reading achievement was related to attitudes 
oonoemlng its f emlnlne-masoullne qualities idiioh were 
developed by social or cultural environments. The 
specific purpose of the study was to investigate the 
relationship between a son's attitude toward reading 
in terms of its being mostly masculine or mostly 
feminine activity, and his reading abilities, as well 
as to determine the degree a boy's attitude was related 
to his father's attitude. It was reported that a small 
variance was noted in the father and son responses on 
the masculinity or femininity of reading when analyzed 
according to the son's curriculum placement, acf^demic 
or vocational, and that a greater utnber of sons class- 
ified reading as a mostly feminine activity than did 
their fathers. However, the large majority of both 
sons and fathers Indicated they believed reading was 
a mostly feminine activity. 81% of the total number 
of boys and 72% of the total number of fathers cI«ssl-> 
fled reading as a mostly feminine activity. 

Ihe results of the investigation indicated that 
in the populations studied, members of the male sex 
^•^•ES'^y viewed reading as a mostly feminine activity 
and this attitude exerted some influence on a boy's 
reading ability. The boy's attitude in turn was to a 
varying extent related to his father's attitude and 
showed greatest relationship when a boy was in the 
vocational curriculum. 

The hypothesis that achievement in reading is to 
some extent a reflection of some social-cultural in- 




In the soolal-c-»ltural connotation of femininity 
aesooiated with the Introverted IndlYldual and with 
the eolltaxy task of reading. 

•InTestlgatlng thle enigma from another aipeot, 
a study of floolal-oultural Influences and reading, 
which was reported in the 1960 Summer issue of the 
Journal cf Developmental Reading , was conducted to 
investigate contrltouting factors to retardation in . 
reading found in boys. It was hypothesised that the 
degree of reading achievement was related to attitudes 
oonoemlng its f emlnlne-masoullne qualities idiioh were 
developed by social or cultural environments. The 
specific purpose of the study was to investigate the 
relationship between a son's attitude toward reading 
in terms of its being mostly masculine or mostly 
feminine activity, and his reading abilities, as well 
as to determine the degree a boy's attitude was related 
to his father's attitude. It was reported that a small 
variance was noted in the father and son responses on 
the masculinity or femininity of reading when analyzed 
according to the son's curriculum placement, acf^demic 
or vocational, and that a greater utnber of sons class- 
ified reading as a mostly feminine activity than did 
their fathers. However, the large majority of both 
sons and fathers Indicated they believed reading was 
a mostly feminine activity. 81% of the total number 
of boys and 72% of the total number of fathers cI«ssl-> 
fled reading as a mostly feminine activity. 

Ihe results of the investigation indicated that 
in the populations studied, members of the male sex 
^•^•ES'^y viewed reading as a mostly feminine activity 
and this attitude exerted some influence on a boy's 
reading ability. The boy's attitude in turn was to a 
varying extent related to his father's attitude and 
showed greatest relationship when a boy was in the 
vocational curriculum. 

The hypothesis that achievement in reading is to 
some extent a reflection of some social-cultural in- 




fluenoes appeared to have been substantiated by the 
results of this Inrestlgatlon* 



Bljnllarly» it has been recognized by psychia- 
trists that leasTtlng of aoadenlo subjects may be 
repudiatdd because of Its association with nasoullnlty 
or femininity* Oberndorf (5) points out that the 
dsTelopnent of InwAllectual precocity or psyihogenlo 
stupidity nay be caused by the oholoe of Identification 
(superego formation) with the Intelleotual attributes 
of one of the parents. 'Sometlmesy* he notes, *the 
person has been rebuffed and emotionally traumatized 
oy the stupid parent of the same sex and so flees to 
an Identification with the thinking parent of the 
opposite sex*' On the other hand* In a specific fam- 
lly^ Pearson adds, (6) *lf the mother Is rery Interested 
In learning while .the father Is Indifferent, the boy 
may come to regard the desire to learn academic subjects 
as a feminine attribute. In "^Is way t^e desire to 
learn becomes connected with the passive-receptive 
feminine desires which he dreads lest their gratifica- 
tion result in castration. As a result stioh a desire 
has to be repudiated". 

The above quotations can easily serve (as the 
model) to demonstrate how reading efficiency and some 
reading problems are undoubtedly affected by the 
femininity aura which surrounds the reading facet of 
lanugage. Apparently, however, we ought also to see 
some or this same aura attached to other school tasks 
if the psychiatric workers are to be believed. The 
effects of the association in a student's mind between 
his sex and the sex of the parent who is most interest- 
ed in learning should in theozy, form the basis of many 
more learning disabilities than educators are aware of 
at present. 

The investigation of attitudes toward reading 
held by boys and their fathers whfch was referred to 
earlier permitted the collection of data on the atti- 
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tudos of boys and their parents toward another faoot 
of language, writing, as well as on their attitudes 
toward studying. Analysis of data on the latter 
area it was believed might delimit areas for further 
investigation as well as provide information nhioh 
ral^t reinforpe the previous findings that eduoational 
achievement is influenbed by sooial-oultural condit- 
ioning factors. 

The results of this investigation indicated that 
57% of the boys thought studying a mostly feminine 
activity. We are led to the conclusion that studying 
(which necessarily includes reading) is viewed in a 
more favorable light, one associated less with nega- 
tive connotations. The correlation between the fathers' 
and sons' attitudes on the femininity-masculinity of 
studying was found to be .57, indicating the general 
agreement between the groups and lending further support 
to the hypothesis that fathers of 11th grade boys do 
consciously or unconsciously affect the attitudes of 
their sons. 

It is probably also true, let me hasten to add, 
that both fathers* and sons' attitudes may be influ- 
enced by the general stereotype view that reading 
and, to a lesser extent, studying owing to vocational 
and career pressures is not something a "real boy 
does". The influence of the mother figure at this 
stage appears slight, with the relationship indicated 
as insignificant. 

The attitude as reported here apparently finds 
its counterpart in the elementary schoolB as noted by 
the observations of Muriel Langman, (7) To what de- 
gree this attitude exists is being investigated by two 
researchers and we may expect to see results on this in 
due course. However, Henderson, (8) who conducted re- 
search on the relationship of the adolescent son's 
identification with his father and on father-son interest 
similarity, reports that such similarity and identlfi- 
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cation exists at the 12th grade level but does not 
appear to exist at the Junior high level. Musyen 
and Distler (9) in the primary grades foimd that 
this identification existed and the masculine iden ■ 
tlf icatlon cf sons was most significantly related 
to the Intensity of •ttie fattier-son relationship. 
Other researchers bear out these findings and vre 
inay conclude that fruitful research - that is, re- 
search on this problem of attitudes aiid reading-, 
may be conducted at the orlmary level but that durtnj: 
pubescent period, the period when the boy is struggl- 
ing to achieve an adequate sex role, such research 
would be inconclusive. 

The conclusion that fathers generally may be 
influencing negative behavior on the vart of their 
sons toward a slcill which has been shown to be of 
Importance to academic success is a reasonable one. 
It might be pointed out that this research evidence 
is supported by example of this attitude available 
elsewhere. For example, in a publication called 
fecH'-agerSf the author included a cartoon-type 
presentation to shav stereotyped v.iews of what "real 
boysf and «real girls" are thought to be lUte. !2hey 
indicate that boys according to this stereotype are 
good athletes; never shew emotions; scorn such activi- 
ties such as music, art, and reading; and are tall, 
Btrong and forceful. The inclusion of reading as a 
scorned activity has implications for parents and 
educators since the attitude appears to exert some 
influence on the thinking activities of boys. That 
it exerts some influence in the general American ©op-, 
ulation also appears difficult to question. 

A cartoon from one of the country's newspapsT»s 
is suggestive of this influence and the sterebtyije. 
This cartoon shows a boy of about nine sitting in 
an easy chair with an opened book on his lar.) in which 
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he had evidently been engrossed. Ihe boy's father 
stands behind him carrying a wealth of baseball 
equipment and has apparently asked his son to go 
outside to play baseball and has been turned down. 
The tenor of his remarks permits this conclusion 
since he is quoted as saying, "What do you mean you 
wanta read your book Instead? Are you sick or some- 
thing? « 

The national cultural emphasis on developing 
positive attitudes toward various sports to the 
detriment of developing positive attitudes toward 
reading is suggested in this cartoon and is an ex- 
ample of the wealth of information available idiich 
Illustrates the method by which social and cultural 
conditioning of negative attitudes are developed. 
The statement of a college sophomore^ 'Maybe the 
reason boys don't read as well as girls is because 
leading is for girls", is a typical comment rather 
than the exception to the rule. 

As can be seen in these Illustrations and in 
the research described, the relative inefficiency 
in reading which has been observed is to somd ex- 
tent tied to the real valies parents place on reading 
rather than to what they say are the values. Since 
positive identification of learning and reading with 
masculine endeavor appears necessary, the mal2 parent 
with male children has the specific responsibility 
to set the stage by his own example for the establish- 
ment of appropriate attitudes. 

The establishment of motivation to read and to 
learn cannot be expected to come about spontaneously. 
It is established and nourished by the values ascrib- 
ed to the task by the actions and statements of parents 
peers, teachers. Certainly if we believe that this 
attitude concerning reading needs to be modified^ the 
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pubesoent period seems to be a period wherein muoh 
posit Ire conditioning; that is, teaching, develop- 
ment of positive attitudes « could be achieved. The 
promotion of masculine Identif loatlon with reading 
in the early formative years (birth to five years 
of age) is demanded. 

We are to some extent led to believe that part 
of our effort must necessarily be devoted toirard 
the development of a more Introverted personality, 
since the degree of condltlonabillty — that is, the 
degree to nhioh a child is receptive to learning, 
appears to be related to the degree of Introversion 
fr iioh marks an individual* The theory of Eysenck, 
tti« work of pharmaoologists, the effect theorized by 
Smith and Carrigan on synaptic transmission may well 
be related. Some clues to the procedures involved in 
modifying negative attitudes may have been adumbrated 
by the work of Heimback.CLl) Certainly much research 
and experimentation as well as much creative thought 
needs to be given to the solution of these problems. 

The attention given here to two aspects of the 
enigma suggests the multl-dlmenslonal nature and the 
complexity of relationships of reading achievement. 
No panacea-liki^ solutions to these related problems 
are postulated. 
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PSYOHOTHEBAPEUTIC CORRELATES TO THE TEAOHING OF READING 

Edward R. Dubln 
Temple Unlrerslty 

An Ambiguous Role 

The role of the reading specialist Is Indeed an 
ambiguous one. The College Heading Association Pro- 
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eoedlngs reflect the diverse baokgrotinds and purposes 
of epeolallsts In this area. A composite college 
reading person would emerge from this conference as 
part educator, part English instructor, and part 
psychologist* 

An equivocal aspect of college reading is the 
concern with a primarily developmental focus as 
opposed to a corrective or remedial one. Although 
most reading specialists would emphasize the develop- 
mental function as their intrinsic role, they never- 
theless are called upon to render corrective services* 
While we attempt to develop the reading- study skills 
of our achieving students, we must administer to the 
non-achieving readers in academic difficulty. When 
confronted with these corrective cases we frequently 
find pronounced symptoms of emotional mala^ustment. 

A further contribution to our already ambiguous 
ro}e Is the psychotherapeutic consideration. Hyper- 
dletraotabillty, concentration difficulties, erratic 
study techniques, and lack of persistence frequently 
accompany complaints of poor comprehension and limited 
rate of reading. When one observes the intellectual 
Inefficiency, disorganizing emotions, and self-defeat- 
ing behavior of failing students, psychotherapeutic 
factors present a further complication of the reading 
0pecial,lst*s role. 

A Therapeutic Role 

While most reading specialists are not trained 
psychotherapists, they may act therapeutically within 
their professional role. The types of personal pro- 
blems presented by many college students can be 
approached through a therapeutic reading program. 
This is not to say that the reading specialist need 
act as a therapist. Although the relationship between 
the learning situation and the therapy situation is 




at times quite 01086^ a dietinotion should be oade 
to maintain the integrity of each. Perry and Eetee (1) 
point out that psychotherapy is a special form of 
educational practice; 

i 

The psychotherapeutic role is not historically 
an off spri^ng of pedagogy, but whether the psy- 
chotherap;i.8t calls his goal of change within 
the client "cure", "symptOBKreBission,* "adjust- 
ment," "integration," "nomallty,* "emotional 
maturity, f or "growth," his sole mediua must 
be his client's learning processes. Biaee the 
therapist! or PByohological counselor acts as 
a mediator* or facilitator of this learning, 
his profession is properly considered a special 
and recent form of educational practice. 

Dr. Robert Harper (2) in his book on psychotherapy, 
states that if an agreement is made between the eduoatoi 
and student that their goal is the substitution of de- 
sirable patterns of behavior for disturbed thoc^hts, . 
feelings, or actions, the education has become piycho- 
therapr, the educator is then a therapist, and the 
student has become a patient • Prom the reading fpeo- 
iallst«8 point of view, a student should be referred 
to a psychotherapist wiien such an agreement of thera- 
peutic goal is indicated. 

Frequently the question presents itself as to 
whether a student should enroll in a therapeutic read- 
ing program or be referred for psychotherapy, Oenemlly 
the maladjusted student profits best from concurrent 
reading help and psychotherapy. If the student is too 
disturbed to profit from a readii^ program he should 
be referred for psychotherapy with the recomnsndation 
for reading help to be initiated at the discretion 
of the therapist. The third possibility is for psy- 
chotherapy to be recommended after reading instruction* 
This course of action is indicated when the degree of 
maladjustment is und :rtain or the student is resistant 
to accepting referral. Regardleae of the decision, 
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the initial oontaot with a student has many thera- 
peutic io^lioations for the reading specialist. 



Intake And Diagnostic Sititatlon 

Several correlates to traditional psychotherapy 
exist In the Initial phase of the reading specialist- 
student relationship. With the awareness that many 
dome to the reading service at a relatively critical 
point In their college: careers, the question presents 
Itself as to why at this particular time the student 
Is seeking help. The reading specialist muot clbrify 
the student ^s motivation for help at the very outse^c 

The following illustration of a presenting pro- 
blem points up the Importance of heiug sensitive to 
motivational considerations. It is taken from "An 
Introduction to Therapeutic Counsel Ing' hy E. H. 
Porter, Jr. (3) 

"I came today particularly because it was 
precipitated by a talk with my adviser. I'm 
in the School of Education. And the precipi- 
tating factor is my adJtBtment academically. 
And I think there are many factors involved 
In It; but that is why I ccune today, because 
he indicated so many things are dependent upon 
good grades, so to speak, that I thought I had 
better do something a'bout it to help me along. 
And this is my second quarter here and I think 
I am still In the process of adjusting to the 
"great" Institution. And I didn't do too badly 
last quarter, but It wasn't as well as I used 
to do. This Is my fourth year of school. And, 
however, I felt I would do better this quarter- 
but I*m not, and I'm not studying at all. I feel - 
I thought I knew myself and my capacities. I 
feel that I*m not doing as well as I could. I 
.think I know Just about how far I can gOy but 
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I*m not doing ae well as I should be able 
to. And It is so Important now for any- 
thing and everything I do within the next 
few years. And I^d like some help; perhaps 
in helping me in my study habits particularly, 
you can help me get rid of what^s blocking 
me and all,* 

The student 1 8 highly intellectualired, anxiety 
laden statement idveals the complexity of motivational 
factors operating m those that seek help. Although 
the disposition of such a student cannot be decided 
on such limited information, certain speoulatlons 
can be made. The invitation to help with the study 
habits, if accepted, presupposes that the reading 
specialist can "help me to get rid of what is block- 
ing me and all." The student appears to be ambivalent 
about exploring problems in the personal adjustments 
area although this may well be his major concern. Re 
may, at the same time have a deficit in readln-stu^ 
skills; he states that he is not applying those he 
has. Further interviewing and perhaps testing will 
be necessary for the reading specialist and student 
to come to some understanding as to the best course 
of action to take. 

I' 

Within the brief scope of this paper a few of the 
therapeutic considerations may be explored. These 
should be kept in mind when dealing with students 
such as the one discussed above. 

I. The reading specialist can help the student 
to overcome his resistanoe to facing problems in 
personal adjustment. If it appears that the student 
can best be helped by a psychotherapist, then resistanoi 
should be dealt with only to the degree necessary for 
acceptance of the referral. Resistanoe is to be expect' 
ed in people with difflcultieQ; the denial, rationali- 
zation, withdrawal, etc. protects them from the pain 
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engendered in facing one's problems. Corrective 
reading Involves overcoming resistance to ohanglnc 
one*e reading habit s, as inefficient as they may 
be. Students are frequently found who are reluctant 
to give up complex patterns of reading behavior 
established over the course of many years <. 

Test results can be put to good use in helping 
the student overcome his resistances. In the above 
mentioned case, the student may be encouraged to 
look towards the personality area when the results 
of testing reveals a high degree of reading- study 
skills. The results of testing in the intellectual 
area can help strai^ten out misconceptions concern- 
ing endowment. Students resist help in the reading 
area, often because they feel intellectually limit- 
ed and ctfTraid to risk failure in a corrective program. 

Overcoming resistances is as important to the 
reading specialist as it is to the therapist. Resis- 
tances are perhaps most pronounced at onset of the 
reading specialist-student relationship. They con- 
tinue to crop up at different times during the 
instructional program. They must be dealt with as 
they become apparent. 

II. The reading specialist can assist the stu- 
dent by helping him to c''.arify his motivation. 
Clarification of mo1;lvatlon is directly related to 
overcoming rep.l stance. The fact that a student haB 
presented himself at a reading service is not suffic- 
ient m&soii to assume that he is essentially in need 
o.f reading heXjp. The motivation is relatively clear 
in the probp.clen student who is told to get reading 
help or wl'chdraw from the ctiilegee It is more obscure 
in th3 deteriorating obsessive fitudent vribo seeks 
reading help em a part of his eelf-lnprovement defense 
pattern. 

Hhen a college senior applied for reading help, 
he stated that he had & reading problem of some dura- 
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ion. He had nevertheless aohlevcid fairly hl^ 
grades and recently had been aooepted by a graduate 
school. Re was now anticipating a great deal of 
difficulty in his future professional program and 
was reluctant to enter graduate training. As it 
turned oui, this student U father had laaoed a great 
aeal of stress on his entering this profession and 
the student had other ambitions. He was helped to 
clarify his motivation for the reading program as 
reluctance to enter a graduate program that ntkes 
demands on atsademic skills that the student did not 
possess, and what; is more important, did not oare to 
pofeisess. There was a considerable lessening of 
anxiety as the student came to accept that his pro- 
blem Was essentially one of trocational adjustment 
and parent-son relationship. 

The reading specialist who has helped the 
anxious disorganized student to clarify his motiva- 
tions and reach a decision as to how to solve his 
problems, will see a lessening of anxiety and the 
beginning of adjustive behavior patterns. 

III. The reading specialist must at tines offer 
support to students who seek his help. The student 
mentioned under point II required some encouragement 
before he would accept referral to a counseling psy- 
chologist. Even when this seemed to him the most 
appropriate course of action, he was reluctant to 
accept it. He felt guilty at the prospect of explor> 
ing his owu interests and vocational goals because 
he B8.it himself betraying his father's ambitions for 
him. Some students cannot tolerate the anxiety that 
attends exploration of their problems wi"^hout depend- 
ing to some degree on some authority. Although it 
Is obviously the student who must formulate plans and 
carry them through, support is sometimes necessary to 
bring about the Initiative to solve problems* 
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Support should take the form of building the 
student's confidence in his own ability to face his 
problems, formulate plans » and act on titiem. It is 
inherent in the procass of reviewing; and summarising 
the student Is strengths which are soen in his past 
successes and in the assets rerealed in diagnostic 
testing* It is fostered by leaving the decision 
as to appropriate source of help with the student. 
Persuasion and advice-giving are the antithesis of 
support in that they undermine the student's freedom 
and initiative to the the responsibility for his own 
problems and their soltition . 

Uany more therapeutic techniques can be employ- 
ed in the first contacts with a student. Resolving 
resistances, clarification of motivations* and pro- 
viding support are perhaps the most apparent. It 
pannot be overemi^sized that once the student has 
decided to enroll In a reading program, the reading 
specialist should refrain from implying that the 
problems stem from any reviote imponderable causes, 
is based on disease, or t'^pon any consideration not 
amenable to mastery. Had this been the case, the 
reading spec5^1ist would have referred the car? 
appropriately to a personality specialist. 



Instructional Situation 

Ciere is much opportunity in the reading in- 
struction proper to act therapeutically with disturb- 
ed students. The student may . or may not be in con- 
current counseling or psychotherapy; the goals of 
reading instruction should include therapeutic con- 
siderations. The trend in college reading is towards 
oonsidering the student as an individual with a unique 
personality and a unique response to his reading-study 
skill difficulties. Robert Roth (4) states the case 
succinctly: 
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Reading programs which oonoentrate wholly 
upon olasfl gains In speed and oomprehenslon 
often fall to meet the needs of those stu- 
dents who require help. C«ie Important reason 
for this failure Is ilb&t few programs hare 
been designed with a oleeir understanding of 
the complex nature and wide rarlety of personal 
response to reading instruotion* IVhat needs to 
be better understood is the great importance 
of the student (s attitude toward himself (1) as 
a person, (2) as a reader, and (3) as a student. 
Unless the relationship is understood, and unless 
sheading programs are made flexible enou£^ to 
accommodate to the yarieties of personal re- 
sponse^ many handicapped readers may emerge 
from reading training programs with reinforced 
difficulties, with strengthened incapacities. 

There has been a tendency in medicine and psycho- 
logy to develop "cookbook* solutions. It is currently 
evident in attempts to program symptoms and increase 
dlsgnostic efficiency and in the research with the 
MMPI to categorire people according to formulas applied 
to profiles. It would no doubt prove helpful to ^e 
reading teacher to have at his finger tips a prescribed 
program for each personality type and problem. Donald 
E. P. Smith (5) makes this prediction based m some 
^^f-Sf** research. His work suggests that some person- 
alities profit best from directive teaching while 
others fare better in a non-directive program. Uhtll 
such relationships have been worked out more completely,, 
the reading specialist must rely on his knowledge of 
learning principles, instructional techniques, and 
group interaction to provide a therapeutic reading 
program for his students. 

Some generalisations can be made with regard to 
therapeutic reading instruction. 

I* The teacheiv student relationship is perhaps 
most important. The goal of psychotherapy in most 
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dlsoipllnes 18 tbe theraplat-patleni relatlonai^.i 
itielf Identlf loatlon of the student with the 
teaoher oen help the student to oommlt himself zi. 
his Aoadeidc role. This identification is poasibxr 
only if the teaoher is a oentral part of the prograa. 
The teaoher should serre as an example of a flexible 
well organized, and purposeful person who is inter- 
ested in developing similar qualities in his students 
A student oannot find suoh identif loation with p. 
naohine, or a series of exeroises. 

A sinoere respect for the studeniii's assets ana 
a realistic understanding of hie liabilities wli:! 
make for trust in the relationship. The relationshl 
provides a context In which problems can be brought- 
out and dealt with effeotively. 

II« the general emotional climate of a reading 
program should provide the freedom for Interaotion 
that is a prerequisite for any group psychotherapy 
* program* Uany students with academic difficulties 
are isolated in the sense that they oannot interact 
freely with students whom they perceive as more 
suooessful or fortunate. Opportunities to woz^ 
through these problems of perspective in social 
interaction are multitudinous. By sensitive and 
flexible grouping and disoussion leading, attitudOB 
towards oompetitlon.. cooperation, and responsibility 
can also be worked throu^. 

III. The use of a wide range and variety of 
instructional materials in both group and individual 
situations is necessary if reading instruction is to 
be personajlly meaningful to the student. Aside from 
the fact that each subject matter area has its re- 
latively unique pull for certain thinking skills and 
that transfer of skills must be taught, negative 
attitudes towards specific subjects matter areas can 
be elicited and dealt with with stimulating materials. 
Direct help in the student * s own texts can be espec- 
ially valuable in silmulatlng motivation to cope with 
academic problems. 
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IV. The reading program should be ad structured 
tha;t the student Is active and Involved In all Its 
phases. The student should be active In rislatlon 

to the group, to the Instructor, and to the material. 
The problems of many can be viewed as motivational. 
Students in academic dlifflculty have not been able 
to commit themselves to an academic role, to a voca- 
tlonal choice, to the responsibilities of naturlty. 
Much of their behavior Is designed to maintain self- 
concepts that are not compatible with success In 
college or in their careers. Only If the student 1b 
active will he be able to achieve successes. Suooessx 
ful attempts In coping with his academic difficulties 
can go far towards changlxig a self-defeating plcturo 
Into a confident adjustlve one. 

V. In conclusion I would like to emphasize "^^ose 
poin-ca made by Dr. Marjorle S. Johnson (6) at the 
Institute on Reading Disabilities at Temple University 
In 1957. We must see that (l) our students are truly 
motivated to learn; (2) that they are free to learn 
because they are free to react to situations, to have 
opinions and express them, to see the situation changed 
by their reactions and learnings j (3) that their learnlh 
leads to real accomplishment and satisfaction; (4) that . 
the student must develop- high standards -f or his- own. 
performance. Finally, we must be constant observers 
of our students, recognize their problems, help them 
solve those we are prepared to handle, and refer them 
for expert help with those we are not prepared tf. 
handle. 
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PROBLEMS IN SPEED READING 

Lawrence Charry 
Temple tfiilverslty 

Uy assignment on this program Is to talk about 
problems In speed reading. I expect to present these 
problems mainly within the framework of my own experi- 
ence In the teaching of reading to individuals, most 
rf whom were Interested In Increasing their comprehen- 
sion and rate of reading of difficult and detailed 
materials. I have encountered the usual groups that 
most Instructors teach, including executives, engineers. 
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teachers and law students, as well as doctors, 
dentists and lawyers. 

With the law sohool students, I had the feel- 
ing that I was able to make peraeaent gains of about 
50 to 100 words a minute on legal materials. Since 
their reaolng level on these materials actually rang- 
ed from 75 to 200 words a minute, this, to me, was an 
impressive figure In terms of percentage of gain, and 
. m terms of the total time that they spent In studying 

However, these gains seem Infinitesimal In view 
Of two nespaper clippings that have come to my atten- 
tion recently. The first is an advertisement in the 
Sunday section of the New York Times that tells about 
a reading course that produces speeds up to 2,500 words 
a minute. 

»» J^^f second is a feature article appearing in the 
New York Daily News on April 15, 1961. It stttes: 
"Washington, a great town for frivolous fads. Is 
currently caught up In a quasi-educational craze-learn- 
ing to read fast and furiously. " 

The article continues in much the same vein. 
President Kennedy's 1,200 word per minute speed Is 
considered definitely second rate, gsnator Talma<tee 
is quoted as saying : "but there was a 14 year old 
J" class who could read 52,000 words a minute." 
This Is the direct quotation, but there must ha^e 
been a mistake. Someone must have carelessly (or 
frivolously) added an extra zero.* It probably should 
have read 5,200 and not 52,000. 

Senator Williajp Proxmire is one of the Senate's 
leading speed readers. His "fastest reading speed 
'with real comprehension* Is 20,000 words per minute." 
According to the author of the News article, "he con- 
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oeded that to really eonprehend and retain nighl;. 
teohnical matter* he had to slow hie reading rate 
down to *al)out 1,200 words a alnute*.' Proxmlre 
indicated that he had read 20 books since March 26tr.. 
The advocates of versatility and shifting gears t/III 
be happy to know that his diet consisted of mdb. 
varied fare as Jane Austen, Arnold Toynbee> and 
Barry Ck>ldwater. 

The first proWem, then, concerns the validity 
of the rates of reading claimed and the dismrl^ 
between the figures of 200 to 250 words per mlnixte 
and 1,200 words per minute for hi^bly technical matter* 

Problem Number Two is: wh^. are we calling this 
a symposium. in 'speed reading *t This name has gone 
out of style. In the early 1950*8 speed reading 
was the rage. The authoritative artioliu* on it appeared 
In the Harvard Business Review about that time. At 
Temple University, Dr. Betts set ut> the rrogram in 
spead reading for Industry presented Jointly by the 
Reading Olinlo and the lianageifient Service Division. 
I Joined this program in 1954. To change the emnhasl^ .. 
a short time later, we dropped the word 'speed" and 
called 'our program 'Readlsig for Industx*y'. Otitier pro- 
grams changed their names also; many seemed to prefer 
■efficient reading' or 'effective reading' or 'read 
faster, better,' 

Now, are we again changing our emphasis? Does 
this mean that speed is to be conerdered as an entity 
in itself? Haven't we foimd that the way to work on 
speed Ib to concentrate on cpmprehensiont Greater 
facility in comprehension was vAiat brought about the 
gains in speed. 

This renewed Interest in speed seems to represent 
a return to a narrower viewpoint. I found that as I 
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became more Involved In the teaching of reading, 
I was teaching about clear and concise writing 
at the same time. I'm sure many others did also* 
And, as my viewpoint grew broader, I started to 
Include other areas of communication. Once again 
I found that there were many ahead of me in think- 
ing along these lines. 

It may well be that we should not teach reading 
by itself, but as part of the total communications 
setting. How can we talk about improving our skill 
in reacting materials written today unless we also 
do something about improving the ability of the peo- 
ple who will do the writing? Developing our thinking 
along these lines, our division at Temple University 
started to organize courses in "Reading, Irlting and 
Listening," 

The next problem is one of particular interest 
to me. Each subject area seems to have peculiar 
needs and problems of its own. Understanding tlieee 
problems should bring about greater insist into 
methods of improving reading in that az^a. My in-^sr- 
est has been in the study cf law, 

I have made one tentative conclusion, which, 
though simple, may be of some importance, I can»t 
share the beliefs of my lawyer friends, the Law School 
faculty members, and the Law School studenti, that you 
have to read Just about ever^ word in every law book 
and in every case. 

For some time now, I have been questioning the 
belief that the lawyei^ reading load., is core diffi- 
cult than that of any other profession, though it 
may be heavier, I f ound this out when I taught a 
reading course under the auspices of the Committee 
on Continuing Legal Education of the American Law 
Institute, A thorough examination of the material 




that oame aoroBS the lawyer's desk coavlnced moot 
of VLB that a careful, detailed reading was neceesarj 
for a large part of It. 

It was throng this program that I became In- 
Tolved In the Temple University Law School Reading 
Program. The lawyers felt that It was too late for 
them to take reading Improvement courses after they 
started to practice law. The place to teach read- 
ing was In the. law school . 

This, brings us to another problem, one with a 
fairly simple solution. To Improve the reading 
ability of doctors., lawyers, dentists, and so forth, 
why not Institute advanced reading comprehension 
courses for them while they are still In professional 
eohool? Unfortunately, the professional schools 
seem to have no room In their currlcxaa for courses 
of this type. 

At Temple University, however. Dean Benjamin 
Boyer of the School of Law, and Dr. Emmet t A. Betts, 
Director of The Reading Clinic, were both Interested 
in this problem, and initiated a Law School Reading 
Pregram in the early 1950 's. I started to teach in 
the program In 1957, and was able to have writing 
skills Included in it soon after. 

As Indicated earlier, the students seemed to 
be reading their legal materials at a rate between 
75 and 200 words per minute. An Increase to 250 
words a minute would therefore represent a sizeable 
increase. Becausi> of the comprehension and con- 
ceptual problems Inherent in the field, too much 
attention cannot be given speed. A student starts 
ing law school is in a new and different realm, 
much like a youngster starting elementary school. 
Students with Inadequate vocabulary scores, and 
there are many of them, have particularly difficult 
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problems. 



In my work, I was able to become fairly well 
convinced about what I thought to be true aXl along — • 
that reading ability was one of the most important 
factors in success in law school. From sty experience 
with former o7^a8se8, I estimated that good readers 
had about Into chances out of three of f iniahin^r law 
school, while the poor readers had only about one 
chance out of three. Good reading skills made quite 
a difference. 

The next problem is a difficult one, and will 
probably necessitate a great deal of research €uid 
study to help solve it. It concerns the need to do 
a great deal of thlJcing about our definitions of 
these crucial words: reading, speed reading, and 
comprehension. 

Earlier, Senator Proxmire was quoted as indicate 
ing that he was able to read 20,000 words a minute. 
Is this reading, or is it skimming? A very different 
definition of reading is offered by Harry Willmer 
Jones, in the Seocnd Edition of "Materials for Legal 
ilethod", published by the Foundation Press, Brooklyn, 
K.Y. in 1952. He says, on page 35; 

"A tease* is not »rea5' by the hasty hedge-hop;- 
plngof its sentences. (Reading, ' as this word is 
used in law study, includes grasping its entire mean- 
ing, complete apprehension . . .If the student is well 
above average in ability, he will be doing as well as 
he oar< hope to do, if he successfully reads ten oagee 
of the ordinary casebook in sixty minutes." 

What, then, would be a satisfactory reading 
speed? And what would be an adequate comprehension 
score? According to Professor Jones, 100^ oompre- 
, heneion with a speed of no more than approximately 
100 words a minute is necessary. 
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In law schools, a large number of first year 
' students experience difficulty In writing br.lefs. 
Thdy never sefsm to kxidw how long a brief should 
be. Brief writing may be considered to be some- 
lAiit eimilar to precis writing. Uostly, the briefs . 
are too long. The student is afraJd <that a short - 
brief will not be evidence of a 100^ level of com- 
prehension. Actually, the reverse may be true. 

What is needed is a good working definition of 
comprehension, one that indicates that it operates 
at various levels. Sometimes, 50^ comprehension is 
sufficient; at other times, 99% is not enough. How 
is the student to know what comprehension score is 
satisfactory? We fall back on the old ref raxn, that 
"it depends on our purpose for reading." 

It is at this point that we seem to arrive at 
the conclusion that it is the same familiar story 
that reading people hear again and again. The 
problem In reading are the same at all levels, from 
pre-primer throu^ adult. The difference is only 
a matter of degree. 

A number of other problems should be noted and 
discussed briefly: 

a. Fees * There is a tremendous disparity in the 
fees charged for reading programs. Fees may range 
in price from $5.00 to hundreds of iollars. Very 
often, the size of the fee charged will have little 
to do with the quality of the program. One would 
like to see some start made in attempting to set up 
professional standards. In Philadelphia, there are 
at least a dozen schools or private institutions 
offering reading programs. Simple inquiries from 
reading gxX)ups would doubtless produce better pro- 
grams. 
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b. Salaries . A alrallar disparity exlBts In 
the salaries paid to Instructors of reading pro- 
grams, possibly because most of these courses are 
taught by part-time teachers. In some way, sta""- 
ards should be set and maintained to Insure Rood 
teaching. ^ 

c. Vision . My own particular results in the 
testing of Tlslon, using the Teleblnocular, indicate 
tSI ^PP^^i'D^'tely one ov,t of every three adults, 
^riS*®'^ "^^^^^^ correction, has some serious visual 
olffioulty. Indlvidutaa are too often completely 
remiss about checking their vision frequently, 

d. Machine g . nhat was often a major problem 
and a center of ~cont rover sy gome years ago juay soonx 
oecome verj^ minor and unimportant. The teaching 
machine movement has been sweeping the country so 
rapidly today that our relatively few pieces of 
reading equipment loolc puny and insignificant in 
comi>arlson to the mechanical marvels that are beine 
produced. ^ 

This iti not to Indicate, by any means, that the 
teaching machine will take over American education, 
xhe program itself is the important factor. Teach- 
ing machines are only one of a number of methods of 
presentations of programs. 

e. P rogrammed Learning . Individual*! all over 
the country are writing programs today. There is 

a likelihood that at least ten groups or individuals 
somewhere iri this country are experimenting with 
programs in adult reading. With foundations supply- 
ing funds, there Is a great impetus for research and 
development, and" dramatic changes may soon be taking 
place in at leaet certain aspects of the teachincc of 
reading. ® 
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^* Instructors still cannot bo sure 

that today's teats accurately measure itha student's 
progress, and the effectiveness of the course. 
Batter measures are needed to eyaluate programs 
throu^ pre- and post-testing. Some standard! rati on 
In the methods of reporting test resullts would also 
prove helpful. ! 

In a general survey of the field bf adult , 
reading, one conclusion seems Inescapable. As one 
thinks about the methods of teaching adults, one 
continually goes back to comparisons concerning 
teaching at earlier and different age and reading 
levels. The basic and fundamental Issues In read- 
ing are the same at all the reading levels. 



« « * « 

A NEW METHOD OF TE/lCHINa REAOINO 

Evelyn N. Wood 
Reading Dynamics Corporation 

The Wood method is In no sense a substitute for 
the basic reading skills which have always been taught. 
I know of nothing which can take the place of word 
attack skills or getting meaning from a sentence or 
paragraph. Without these skills there would be no 
rapid reading, for without them there would be no 
reading. The Wood method builds upon this foundation, 
but goes further. .When a person has mastered the Wood 
technique he Is able to read by moving his eyes quick- 
ly, easily, and smoothly down the r>age gathering the 
meaning. He Is receptive to many words at a time. 
He feels and reoognlzefi the concepts the words ex- 
press or build. The author's thou^t flow to the 
reader's mind and aZven he feels as thouj^ he were 
thinking them. He sees the material in the article 
as a whole, rather than the accumulation of many small 
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parts eaoh one oautlously, metloulously plaoed alda 
07 side, muoh as one fits a 500 piece Jig-saw pussle 
together. He sees the whole article much as tne 
author first conoeired it* 

Xhls broad over-all view increases his under- 
standing and enjoyment of reading for having seen the 
whole he is aisle to examine the parts in their proper 
relationship luore intelligently « 

We are not setting a precedent; we are exploit- 
ing an established fact* You realise, of course, that 
th'^re have been very fast readers before we began to 
teach the methods we use* President Theodore Roose- 
velt averaged three books a day while he was President* 
Reading at the safe, slow rate of 250 to 400 words 
per minute he would never have had time to be preside 
ent* Anyone can find fast readers in almost any 
community* Ur* Oampbell, of one of the best known 
law firms in Washington, read a law book he picked 
up as interesting at between 1,500 and 3,000 words 
per minute* 

A young boy in one of my classes at the Uhiver- 
0ity of Utah read a book between 2,000 and 3,000 
words per minute* He told me he had read very fast 
all of his life* He was an excellent student* I have 
be<^-n able to produce such a skill and more* One of 
my pupils. Bob Darling, is the top student in his 
high scdiool class* He has read the Wood method and 
has been able to establish his place at the top and 
keep it for a year and five months, reading everything 
including 5,000 books he has read in this amount of 
time, at a very fast pace* 

Uany people assume that because they can*t read 
down the page that no one else can. They are inclin- 
ed to Judge vhat other people are able to do by their 
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own Ideas of lAiat oan be done. Dr. Thomas Parmley, 
head of the physios department, University of Utah, 
said after he had seen a demonstration, "The question 
Is not oan it be done or has it been done, but what 
oan we do to perfeot it and vslbb it on to a genera- 
tion yrtio needs it so greatly'.* 

Our training methods are not at issue. Those 
w« are presently using, have as their aiim the re- 
lease of the student from habits of the past, and 
the building of new habits whloh permit him to read 
down the page without vooallzing and without eye- 
regression. We are presently using praotioe sessions 
and prooe^ures I have developed over twelve years of 
trial and error, first teaohlng oyself and then teach- 
ing my own hl^ school students and college students. 
I have trained teachers to do this on their own with- 
out my direct supervision. This taJres at least nine 
months. I have learned from thorn. We are now at the 
point whersr we have established internal research on 
every aspect of our procedures, our r?*.iident8 and our 
restate. We have agreed to allow Eduoational Testing 
Service of Princeton to run a battery of tests on our 
students matched against a control group* We will be 
teaching teachers this summer in a credit course at an 
eastern State University. 

My purpose in speaking here is, in all humility, 
to make you aware of something in your f ieW that all 
your training has told you did not exist. One in- 
stance, one Tlieodore Roosevelt or Bob Darling show 
you it exists and your text books are wrong. It is 
not my purpose to ask you to review my work. None of 
you oould be so presumptuous as to think if you were, 
for instcuice, a Newtonian physicist that you could 
review Fermi's work and prove that an atomic bomb 
oould not be made. Certainly you cannot evaluate 
something about which you know hothing. I invite 
you to pursue your scholarly quest for learning, for 
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expanding the boundaries ot Imowledge. This le a 
step beyond the basic skills you Inouloate so well. 
We bjiild on your basic work* LVentually you too 
sho\]ld be able to take students ;>.ll the way. 



« « « ♦ 

LACK OF READING TRAINING: A PUBLIC SCHOOL VIEWPOINT 

Rosemary Green Wilson 
School District of Philadelphia 

My appearance before you today has somewhat an 
element of drama in that it represents an opportunity 
long "devoutly wished* to present a public anhool 
viewpoint on teacher training to college representa- 
tives having responsibilities in that field. 1 wel- 
come the chance to give to this influential group 
certain ideas concerning the lacyi of adequate pre- 
paration of beginning teachers in the area of reading 
at both elementary and secondary level. Ead I bjen 
asked to discuss this topic even a year ago^ it is 
not liliBly that I would have devoted much of my atten- 
tion to the elementary level. However^ in the inter- 
vening time, toy added supervisory responsibilities 
in the elementary schools have made me very much 
aware of a lack of training at that level, also. 

My purpose In speaking to you on this topic, 
however, is not in the nature of an indictment but, 
rather, a plea for a closer cooperation on this very 
important matter between the teacher training in- 
stitutions and the public schools to which most of 
your graduates turn for employment. All that we can 
do in tlie way of on-the-job training' during the 
probationary period and afterward is useless without 
a solid background of professional training in langu- 
age, reading, and related aresiB at the college level. 




Ihy the "pursuit of excellence n to which so many 
colleges are now dedicated must preclude any em~ 
phaiis on 'how to do it" courses is diffi'Suit to 
esqplain* Such a plan carried to extremes would 
tend in the direction of placing teaching in a 
category with medicine, with the undergraduate 
years deroted to a kind of "pre-teaohing" prepara- 
tion similar to the "pre-medical" program now in 
effect* 

Such a plan, for example, was annoimoed last 
January at Founder's Day at the Uhiversity of 
Pennsylvania with the disclosure of the disoontinu- 
aiioe of an undergraduate School of Education. If 
other colleges and universities were to folZiOw suit, 
the ever-present problem of teacher recruitment of 
the big city school sj" steiu? would he very much more 
dlffioult* 

The Elementary School 

In the course of my work as a member of the 
State Reading Committee during the last four years, 
I have become rather familiar with the offerings of 
the teacher training institutions of Pennsylvania 
in the field of reading and related subjects. One 
of the rsal surprises, not to say sl«ock8 of this 
study came with the realization that only one course 
in language arts is required of students ma.1orlng 
in elementary education. Since such a course would 
probably include all phases of the language arts, 
it is quite likely that only one third of the time 
or less Eight be given to reading per se. This fact 
has been confirmed by recent conversations with 
young teachers and, to a degree, by observation in 
their classrooms. In the case of many of these 
teachers, unhappily, there seems to be k paucity of 
courses either required or elective dlriectly related 
to the field of reading at the undergraduate level. 
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How this eltuatlon has developed In view of the 
tremendous Importance of languages arts in the ele- 
mentary program Is difficult to imderstand. 

The Secondary School 

Not so difficult to understand, but equally 
deplorable. Is the situation with regard to college 
courses In the teaching of reading at the secondary 
level. As the result of a su-^ey made by the State 
Reading Committee in 1957, it was discovered that 
only three teacher- training colleges in Pennsylvania 
offered a course in this field at that tlme« Because 
of a number of factors, including the Gtovemor'o 
Conference on Education, the subsequent state-mandat- 
ed program in developmental reading, and the inclus- 
ion cf representatives from the colleges on the State 
Reading Committee, there has been tremendous improve- 
ment in this area. Judging from reports made at 
several recent State Committee meetings, all State 
Colleges now offer some work in secondary reading 
either in their regular session or in summer school. 
In addition, private institutions are also planning 
or have already set up such courses. While all of 
this is definitely to the good, many of us in the 
public schools hope that one more step will be taken, 
namely, the requli'lng of at least tne course in the 
teaching of reading for all secohdary education majors 
or, at least, those majoring in the subject fields of 
English, social stuclles, mkthematica, and science. 
I can think of nothing that would give a beginning 
teacher more security in his new Job than some under- 
standing of the reading problems of his stuCents and 
techniques to use in meeting them. Prom recent events 
at the state level, I am encouraged to think that we 
are moving in this direction. 

Having belabored the negative aspects of this 
situation, I stiould like to turn now to the positive 
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slAe of the plottire to discuss the phases of the 
language and reading field which might well be 
px^sented to prospeotlye teachers In the course of 
tiielr undergraduate training. As an Illustration, 
I shall mention first the various types of language 
courses which might be offered Individually or In 
dlffezwnt combinations to these teachers, both 
elementary and secondary. The number and nature 
of these courses reflect ray own belief In the Im- 
portance of language and tiie primacy of speech In 
relation to reading and writing. This latter con- 
cept which Is basic In the thinking of structural 
linguists Is to be found, &Lao, In the general lit- 
erature of the field wherein it Is described as the 
sequence of language development - listening, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing. Whatever the particular 
course which Is devised, certain basic principles 
In this field must be tau^t, learned, and understood 
clearly by dhe prospective tea.cher. For example, 
isuoh concepts as the changing and developmental 
nature of our English language, American English 
as It differs in patterning pronounclatlon, and 
vocabulary from British English, standard vs. non- 
stamdard English, and many others serve to give a 
student background and perspective In dealing with 
the various language problems ftolch his students 
bring with them tc the classroom from first grade 
through senior high school. Some of the specific 
courses which are now being offered or which could 
be offered In this field exo as follows: 

The Nature of Language 

An Introduction to Structural Linguistics 

Modern English Philology 

History of the English Language 

While I realize that many colleges do offer courses 
of this type. It Is the rare beginning teacher who 
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has had any contact with them. Either they b&v<3 
been on a purely elective basis or are given only • 
at the graduate level* 

Though It Is probably asking too much, I should 
llKe to make a modest plea, also, for some kind of 
work In the area of speech, both corrective and gen- 
eral speech improvement. The correction of non-stand- 
ard pronunciation and speech patterns Is undoubtedly 
of much greater Ingwrtance and urgency in largo urban 
centers than In surrounding suburban or imral areas^ 
Yet, wherever ttiese problems exist, they present 
formidable barriers to both children and teachers 
along the ?oad to success in speaking, reading, and 
writing. 

.^^^^o"sly not original with me, but important in 
tne training of elementary teachers are such courses 
as: 



The Inter-relatednesa of the Language Arts 
psychology of the Reading Process 
Adjusting Reading Instruction to Individual Needs 
Primary Reading Tinoluding Readiness for Readimr) 
Word Analysis Skills Aeaoing/ 

Auditory and Visual Perception 

Heading Disabilities: Ciagnosis and Treatment 

Techniques of a Basic Program 

Child Development or Adolescent Psychology 

The Gifted QjUd and the Slow Learner 

Exposure to the ideas presented in such courses would 
go a long way toward preparing the beginning teacher 
for the many demands which rill be made on her in 
planning and carrying out an effective reading program 
in the large, heterogeneous classes of today's public 
schools, i/xfehout this kind of background, we are 
dooming young tt-aohers to a period of frustration and 
even failure until time, experience, and help fix>m, 
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other teachers and supervisors enables them to 
work out their salvation hjr means ol trial and 
en'or. It seems to me not too far-fetched to 
es^ect every elementary teacher (especially of 
the primary grades) to be a specialist in read- 
ing €Uid every secondary teacher to be aware of the 
reading problems at that level and to have some 
command of the techniques involved in developmental 
reading. 

In additipn to courses, however, I would ask 
that the colleges give serious tbou^t to the "be^r.t 
ways to encourage students as they enter the teaoh~ 
ing profession: 

1. To have an inquiring mind and one 7?hich 
seeks answer to questions that are raised, 

2, To be optimistic rather than pessimistic j 
to refuse to accept defeat if the first 
years are very difficult. 

3. To be Independent in their thinking about 
both general philosophy and specific 
techniques. 

4, To be creative and imaglnr"-ive in their 
work with ohildreri and yovaig people. 

TOiUe the foregoing suggestions might well apnly 
to the entire field of teaching, I think that, in 
addltlop . aach one bears a particular relationship 
to the teaching of reading and ike other language arts. 
Since the real measure of a teacher's success at the 
elementary level is a measure of her success in the 
langi«Age arts program, I have Included these ideas in 
By discussion. 

The day after I completed this paper, the report 
from the Harvard University Graduate School of Education 
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entitled "The Torch Lighters, Tomorrow's Teachers 
of Reading" came to my deek. This definitive study 
made under the direction of Dr. Mary C. Austin pro- 
vides a fitting climax to my talk today. It is to 
this report, I am sure, that both colleges and 
schools will turn for some time to come for direc- 
tion in the Importani; work of training "tomowow's 
teachers of reading" for it is to all of us here 
today that the quotation from Plato refers that 
"those having torches will pass them on to others. 



♦ « ♦ « 
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THE INVENTORY 

At the suggestion of the Board of Directors of 
the College Reading Association a study of teacher- 
felt needs at the elementary le-^el (1) was conducted 
this spring based on an Inventcy which asked re- 
spondents to record: 

(1) some background Information about their 
training and teaching experience, 

(2) preparation for teaching and problems 
which have arisen from its nature, 

(3) interest in further education In reading 
either In college or in service ^ 

(4) problems faced by individuals in their own 
teaching slttiatlons which grew out of home, 
child, or school conditions and inetructlonal 
areas. The questionnaire. In ordtor to allow 
for the greatest amount of freedom of express- 
Ion or opinion, was loosely knit In the manner 
of the Western Michigan University Chapter of 
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IRA* 8 study (2) although not so Infonnal 
as Herman Estrln's "What Professors Think 
About Gramraar. ■ (3) The Inventory Identi- 
fied the typical areas in which problems 
are to be found and asked for a brief state- 
ment in justification of choices and posi- 
tions taken in any area. It also provided 
space for typical problems and areas of 
difficulty peculiar to ijarticular class- 
rooms or schools. 

THE SCHOOLS 

Three hundred and eighty eight elementary teachers 
from ten school districts in one ~ of the most highly 
industrialized counties in the East were the t)or>u3aticn 
in this particuliar study of the general area of teacher 
preparation and problem. The schools in whlah they 
teach are samplings from the total school population 
of each of the county's diversified areas - citi', su- 
burban, and country. The city and environs are the 
most diversified of all the schools in the socio-econ- 
omic status of the families from irtilch pupils come, 
with emphasis Ir. ntjmbers toward the lower end of the 
scale. 

BAOKQROUND OF RESPOKDEKTS 

Sixty six percent of the teachers in these varioue 
schools hold perinanent certificates for teachin*; in the 
state, Z0% have provisional certification, 3.2^ reDort- 
ed they did not know the status of their certification, 
and .7^ reported that they had none. 

As for the number of years spent in teacniiifc, the 
range in years is from one year to over forty yearr of 
service. However, nearly forty-two percent have been 
teaching five years or less. One teacher remarked it 
was the policy of her school district to take new 



teacshers In preference to older ones whatever their 
experience. The preponderance of first and second 
year teachers, and the five year or less percentage 
would tend to bear out this statement. 

Fifty three percent hold Bachelor of Science 
degrees, 9.1 percent have Bachelor of Arts degreeb 
and one teacher is a BaoAelor of Philosophy. Over 
11^ of these teachers hold a master's degree. One 
teacher reported working on a doctorate at presents 
On the other hand 26% have no degrees, being two year 
paduates of normal schools and teachers college prior 
to tut* change in requirements for teacher certification. 

Over 64% of our group attended state colleges 
(normal schools, teachers colleges). Over 22^ are the 
graduate 8 of universities, and 13^ are graduates of 
liberal arts colleges. This lays the honor or onus 
on the type of preparation received by the majority 
of these teachers at the door of state colleges, 

PREPARATION IN COLLEGE 

In appraising their college preparation for teach- 
ing reading 40.1^ of our reepor^dents indicated they 
thought their training was adequate or tetter. On the 
other hand, 47^ indicated theirs was not, either by 
direct statement or by admitting dependence "soleljc" 
"almost entirely," or "completely on Teacher's ManualL 
for knowing how to teach. Over Z9ji stated flately 
they thought their college work ranked from "inadequate" 
to "very poor." These statements would tend to prove 
that acme of the teachers are as willing as the spec- 
ialists (4) to bewail the limited and superficial train- 
ing they received for teaching of reading and is in 
contradiction to the results of the mchigan Study 
where "less than 2^ of the respbnses of teachers re- 
garded teacher preparation... as a significant problem.«(5 
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From State (Teachers) Colleges come the fol3.owlng 
comments: 

The 50*8 

"l^oipectlve teachers) need more practice In 
teaching reading. (They need) a good course 
in phonics. 1933. 

1 feel I had little preparation for teaching 
reading... . one course (6) that did not Include 
the teaching of reading alcills other than mean- 
ing and appreciation. 1935. 

The 40 «B 

»men I started teaching reading, I felt very 
unprepared. 1942. 

(There was) an absence of good teaching of 
reading courses for intermediate grades applic- 
- abltf to the time available in a classroom 
situation. 1943. 

Very Inadequate preoaratioh from Teacher's College. 
1945. 

After graduating from college I was lost when It 
came to teaching reading. The workshops have 
helped tremendously. 1946. 

Course given at State Teachers College was of 
little value. 1946. 

The 50* s 

Undergraduate coiLse was most inadequate - not 
enough actual practice as undergraduates. 1951. 

My college courses have not benefited me like the 
Reading Workshops. 1952. 
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Guide books are eufficlent (to flupplement 
little college preparation) for regular 
-reading. But more practical help (in 
college) ahould be bffered for problem 
readers. 1953. 

One teacher taught «l11 the methods courses - 
not too good. 1954. 

The preparation was Inadequate, the course I 
took did not dwell on basic situaildris. 1555. 

Teaching of reading was poorly taught in 
college. 1959, One course is not enoujdi. 
3 in 1959. 

The 60 « 8 

Very inadequate pretmration from college. 1960. 

An actual reading book was never placed in mv 
hands. Phonics was not emphasized. 1960. 

One course Is not enough . 1960. 

Not enough courses in reading and poor instruc- 
tion in courses given. 1960. 

I had little preparation for teaching reading. 
I learned how to teach during my practice teach- 
ing. 1960. 

Lest those of us wno do not teach in state colleges 
are smiling smugly to ourselves at this point, let me 
disabuse any misconception about some liberal arts 
preparation. 

Tlie courses I had in Teaching of Reading was 
worthless... In-service meetings help. 1951. 
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In-8ervi3e training classes (hare proved) s:uc\ 
more helpful than college ccur0e3**2952« 

I had little preparation* would like a course 
that has an instructor who iaums and tmder stand? 
the classroom cllfflate* 1953« 

A i^ood workshop and some excellent books on teach- 
ing each subject are as good ae a i^ole semef^ter 
course. 1963. 

I feel my preparation was inadequate because it 
did not prepare to meet the real-lire pr 
lems aud situations. 1959. 

I euii un.^vjf/r of proper nethods of presenti^i-; a^" 
building siiilLs". 1960. 

There are f ev/?r such comiQent<t^i of course, becaa-ie 
the percentage of liberal arts e?raduates ic Just i3;r 
of our total n^juflber of respondents.j 

Nor can the university teachei^s of readlnr:; asr-:;ni'- 
thf)y do not need to re-examine their procai^zss^ He:ri? 
ar<a a few comments from their 22.l4i gra-uate?^ 

I have ioimd in-j^errioe tra^ (lihg classes laorc 
helpf:il than coll^:?f courses* 1936« | 

Preparation was in^vaf/quaur-. 194--;. 

I had no traiainr: \n Dhc- dcs at all and nee3 i". 
1968. 

Preparation of little value exoex.t tfci\}u.i: ?t';::er:" 
teachings 1956. 

The OQurse 1 had Wivs poor - einied a.t rihilos; 
rather than practical^ inethods and probieics* 
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Preparation should include ways of diagnosing 
and helping children who have dlf f lo^aty in 
reading. (To graduate « Junei 1961). 

Let us turn to some of the typical oominents 
made by those who felt themselves ansrwhere from 
adequately (36. 6J^) to well-prepared (3*8^). 

State Oollege Graduates 

Adequate preparation In oollege was given 
(Including courses in) Teaching of Reading, 
History of Heading, Visual Aids, Psychology, 
Introduction to Teaching, Educational Measure- 
ments. (Normal School, 1925). (7) 

Adequ^ite preparation (in the) required < purses : 
Reading In Primary Subjects, Remedial Reading, 
Teaching of Elementary English, Speech, Newer 
Practices in Elementary Education., 1958. 

Liberal Arts graduates 

I had an excellent professor for my Teaching 
of Reading course . She gave us a good bit of 
practlccLL knowledge which has been a great help 
to me. I feel I had good preparation. 1934* 

My student teaching was a great help as X learn- 
ed from my critic teachers. 1960. 

Many of the 11.5^ rho held master's degrees and 
who have taken two or more reading courses at the 
graduate level report no problems arising from lack 
of preparation. 

Typical comments are: 

No problems. Courses taken in college in 
Teaching of Reading, Powndation of Reading; 
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Blnoe^ college, Remedial Reading Materials, 
Developmental Reading, Group Testing in 
Reading. 

Additional courses taken: Teaching of 
Reading (Materials and Appreciation), 
Remedial Reading, Accelerated Reading. 
No Problems. 

In addition there are some long-time teachers 
ranging in experience from twenty to thirty years 
or more who have taken courses in reading as they 
worked for their bachelor's degrees, and who, in 
general, find t;he combination of long experience 
and instruction in the newer techniques has given 
them adequate preparation. 

What conclusions should we draw from this? Per- 
haps none. Our sampling of people wit^h a number of 
courses in reading is quite small. We have no indica- 
tion from the Inventory of the quality of the teaching 
resulting from this confidence. Yet, I think we might 
indulge in some inferential speculation and ask some 
questions. Are graduate courses better in quality 
than undergraduate ones? Is a plethora of cotirses 
more help Just because there are more? Must theory 
be tempered by experience? These questions lead us 
Co our summation of the major preparational problems 
exhibited by our respondents. 

Even a rapid glance over statements on prepara- 
tion made by both groups reveals, in addition to 
comment upon the content and qualify of instruction 
in oollege, three convictions f&ioh should be given 
serious consideration by administrators, directors, 
and teachers of college reading. 

.1. The plea for practical help in dealing with 
actual situations that must be faced in the 
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classroom instead of the prevalliji^- 
erapha^ls «p6n theory or philosophy ' 
arises again and again, 

I. ried closely to this Is the other 
major plea - for more experience in work- 
Ing with children. That experience is the 
best teacher and that, actual classroom 
teaching is imperative for sucoessf ill pre- 
paration is a repetitive theme that thraads 
its way through these comoleted surveyis. 
Even many who tJiinl: they had sufficient 
training feel as one teacher so aistly put 
it "much of what is learned In college has 
little or no meatiinp: until one enters per- 
sonally into teaching." The core of pre- 
paration for teaching reading should lie in 
teaching practice with tUe opoortunity toward 
working with children and to use materials 
such as are found in uneelectlve public nohoola. 
The demonstration school which in many instancer 
deals only with problem children, or carefully 
selected gifted or talented children, or with 
the children of faculty is not the answer. 
Until 8uch time as homogeneous grouping, cross- 
{grouping, specialized training and specialised 
asBlgnmentfl become even more the prevailing 
practice, or some other solution comes along 
— imtil that time— our wosiDectlve teachers 
are going to have to be familiar with the 
needs and ways of teaching all types of read- 
ers. It is for practice in doing this that 
they pleads 

Present student teaching methods would 
appear to have been unsatisfactory for nany 
of these teachers in spite of the praise be- 
stowed upon it by the 4,95^ who did find it 
helpful. Ninety-five percent Tailed to men- 
tion it at all in their lists of college 




oourees that were aide In ^be tei\c}:ilng of 
reading. Yet this is the wsiy tht; college 
has used to present the experlent\e that the 
elementary teacher considers th'-' heart of 
the teacher training prograir uirricular 
change called for? 

If so, one possible solution and one which 
public schools should welcome und-* r present 
teacher soaroity, would be c>\n extension of 
the work* jtudy '^laxi to the teacher training 
progr&m. In this plan a student teacher would 
be in charge of a certain group or groups of 
children for a semester - at least <^ under the 
supervision of a makiter teacher who could show 
by example v&at good teaching is. (8) The stu- 
dent would be responsible Jointly to the 
college in which she is studying and to the 
administration of the school in which she is 
teaching. At the college this would involve 
a readjustment of program and study time, a 
closer entente with prevailing conditions. 
Prom the public school it would require cooper- 
ation, community education, and some remunera- 
tion for the student teacher. The rnajoi* ob- 
stacle to the plan - but a hurdle iriiidh must 
be surmounted - is the master teacher. Not 
too many schools have them. They probably, at 
first, at any rate, would have to be supplied 
by the college - and their position with school 
and college would be unique - presenting some 
rather obvious complications of Jurisdiction, 
relationship to the public school faculty, cuid 
80 forth* Part of the responsibility of the 
colleges would be the training of a special 
group of master teachers whose function would 
be supervising of this new practice teaching. 
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HELPFUL GOLLEgE PREPARATION 



When our group of teachers had an opportunity 
to re-exaolne their college preparation In relation- 
ship to those courses which had proved most useful 
In the teaching of reading 21,4^ designated only one 
course had helped them while Z2,% indicated no course 
had reiilly been an aldJ Only one person stated that 
all methods courses taken had been helpftd although 
40,5^. jieported having had five or more such courses, 
most 0' them Involving verbal comprehension content, 
and a number of others Indicated they had had so 
many they couldn't remember them all. On the other 
hand, 8.9^ indicated that all their liberal arts 
courses were ald6. 

The Individual coui*ses that proved most helpful 
would indicate further need of an honest reevaluatlon. 
Teaching of Reading, whjjch came under fire in some 
of the criticisms I have quoted previously none-the- 
less was the single course nominated most frequently 
as having been an aid when it was properly taugh t. 
Twenty-one percent of this group considered thle 
among the most useful courses they had taken in 
college. 

The three courses reported as being most helpful 
after teaching of Reading were: C5hlldren»e Literature 
19.7^, Language Arts 15.2^', and Child Development or 
Psychology 15,8^, Each of these represents a choice 
of less than one qizarter of the total number in the 
study. But each does correlate with the earlier 
request for more practical training since it can and 
frequently does provide both approaches and materials 
to be used, 

INTEREST IN ADDITIONAL STUDY 

Asked if they would be willing to take courses 
in reading if offered by nearby colleges at convenient 
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times such as summer, evenings^ and Sattirdays 
45*2^ Indicated a willingness to study « Some of 
l^ose who acquiesced qualified their statements 
wil^h such comments as: if the courses are more 
practice than theory, if they. <rff cr practical pro- 
oidures, if they are applicable to claBBrooii: situa- 
tions, if they are of the laboratory type, if credit 
ie given toward u degree. 

In estimating the value of courses available 
to them 45^ of those expresc^ing an interest in 
further study c^ose Remedial and Corrective Reading 
as the course potentlelly most useful or valuable 
to them. Over thirteen percent chose >Ba8lc Founda- 
tions in Reading as the most useful oou"*sei Twelve 
jpercent chose Teaching of Reading; over ten percent 
selected Disabilities , and the Elementary School 
Reuding Program. For second choice in potential 
usefulness Remedial and Corrective Reading won the 
vote of 13.8.^. Disabilities was the second choice 
of 13*5^. Reading for Speed and CompreheiifSlon and 
Workshop iii Reading were chosen as second most 
valmble by 12%* 

In spite of the fact that 25*7^ of the teachers 
in. the study report some dissatisfaction with methods 
presently used for identifying levels of achievement 
and individual needs and for evaluation progress, 
there was a negligible vote for courses idiich might 
reasonably be expected to be helpful, such as Group 
Testing, Psychometric Techhiques, Introduction to 
Diagnosis, and Diagnosis and Analysis of Reading 
Difficulties. 

Dissatisfaction over the quality and kind of 
inotruotion some of the teachers received in college 
is reflected, as we have noted, in the fact that 59.1^ 
of the teachers have taken no courses in reading since 
college. Reasons given wore lack of time, money, and 
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Interest as well as personal oonoems irtiioh pre- 
cluded additional study. On the other hand 26*6^ 
report having taken one course alnoe college asd 
almost 10^ (9*7^) report having had two courses, 
17,5^ of those who have taken courses since college 
took Teaching of Reading, Thirteen percent took 
Diagnostic and Remedial Reading. Over 5% took 
Workshops in Reading for credit. On the other 
hand, a much larger percentage {Z0,2%) has taken 
County Reading Workshops which are in-service train- 
ing without college credit, 

IN3ERVICE TRAININg 

A preference for in-service training over 
further college work was reported by The In- 

ventory reveals that this preference is influenced 
by many contributory factors aside from some dis- 
taste for previous college work. For one thing, 
in-service training brings the work to the teaoher, 
or It is given In a nearby school so that the teacher 
does not have to travel any distance to take advan- 
tage of it at the end of the school day. Some would 
prefer school time for this instruction. It is given 
in shorter periods of time thaii a semester — >, ranging 
as indicated here from one day periods to an hour or 
two once a week for a six weeks period, or once each 
month for a semester, or a week or two in summer. 
It may pinpoint a specific area for work, such as 
vocabulary cr critical reading. It jan be more con- 
sistently adjusted to grade level although a number 
of teachers would like to see more of this done than 
has been in the past. And last, but perhaps not 
least, it rarely reqiiires assignments, term papers, 
tests, and grades, all of which are still considered 
essential by colleges before. they will bestow credit. 
This points up, in turn, a weakness of preetnt in-ser- 
vice training in the eyes of some teaohe^'^s time soent 
without credit. 
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Another important contributory factor in the 
ease of the particular county schools studied la 
the exoelleut program of In-servlce training in- 
stituted eight years ago by a very c6mt»etent county 
reading fconsultant who gives County Workshops open 
to all Interested teachers, and f*io is available 
to do .specific work in Individual olassrooms with 
teachers, to give demonstrations, to hold t,roup 
meetings to discuss the particular nroblems that 
arise in specific schools, and who is available 
for individual conference In the classroom or at 
her office. The use of her services is optior-al, 
and some schools have made much more use of this 
professional helT> than others. Classrooin teachers 
in districts that use tliis help, or that hcve SDecial 
reading consultants in their own schools, have fewer 
problems.. 

All schools do not avail themselves of the 
maximum help available even in this county; but 
many school districts are not so fortunate as to 
have any reading consultants at the county level 
or lit individual schools* One of the problems 
presented to the College Headine* Committee of 
Pennsylvania this yew? was how the state colleges, 
liberal arts ociieges, anU universities offering 
teacher training ■cou3 '^ help In the establishment ot 
some kind of professional guidance in the public 
schools (espeblally the Junior high schools). The 
help wanted' extends f]x>m serving as discussion guide 
leaders and resource people as suggested by Sheldon 
Maderla, Assistant Director of the Bureau of Currlc- 
uliun Service, to heading workshops and conferences. 

This need presents a chance for greater cooper- 
ation between college and public school in the ex- 
pansion and redirection of" extension courses. (9) 
If exLOh cooperative ventures could be worke out 
between teacher training Insti.tucionn and nearby 
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schools with a close tie-in between the work 
orrered and the prevailing clasaroom problems in 
the given schools at the same time in idiich credit 
could be given for the work, teachers would probably 
be as enthusiastic about this as the particular 
jgroups who havii» had In-sorvice training in this 
county are about its benefits. 

Now this is not to imply there are no dissent- 
ing voices about in-service training. Ov-^r 25% would 
5^!^?^^°°^^!^! *o in-service training, and 14.8^ are 
mnL ^^^^ 0^ in-service work. While 

most, did not Indicate why, a few stated that such 
training did not give help in teaohixg poor readers 
ana was sode times based on opinion rather than re- 
search. In addition there were some qua!-ifyliig 
comments made about all forme of inservlce instruction. 

The three most favored forms were demonstrations, 
workshops, and conferences with specialists. Sixty-sl: 
percf^t think demonstrations are most valuable, some 
qualifying their choice by specifying that they be 
presented under "normal teaching conditions" rather 
than being "hand-picked groups of gifted children 
with ready responses" or groups "all with^^tho same 
problem. " Scmo would like demonstrations showing 
particularly how to deal with problem readers. Some 
would prefer that they did not represent a book coro- 

wistfully added that they TOU?id like 

;tL S"°2-Jr^*i?'^^ °° ^^^^'^^ rather that per8ona3 
time. Fifty-five percent voted for workshops 'because 
you can iron out problems directly with assiStanoe fron^ 
specialists." qualifying statements here expressed the 
desire for workshops stressing the problems of partic- 
yiSf clearly defined aieas. Others 

4S ^ workshops dealing exclusively 

JJi Sii^® problems of poor readers. Some wish that 
l^l^u "SS^.^® given. Conferences with specialists 
was the third most popular choice (60.7^). A few, 
ftaving apparently experienced conferences which were 
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not productive, specified Dhat the person holding 
the conference must be "truly a qualified special- 
ist Some would "like the specialist to cone into 
the classroom, observe, and help with problems." 
SeveiWLl teachers indicated they did not wemt the 
specialist to be a book company representative. 
About an equal nmber found booic company reT>re- 
sentatlves helpfvl. 

Of Interest was the, less than 15> vote for 
Institutes, an evidence of interest far below other 
forms of training, a number appeared^ to have attend- 
ed^ them, some very regularly. Satisfaction with 
gains is expressed too* But there are objections 
as well. one teacher expressed it, "They have 
always helped me, but they do not give an individual 
a chance to solve problems." Other criticisms were 
that Institutes tend "uO be too generalized, " $hat 
"they arc spread too thin in an attempt to apteal 
to all reading teachers." In contrast to this^ those 
of us who have been contributors to, or attendants, 
at. Institutes in the last few years know that teacher 
Interest and attendance seems to rrow every year rather 
than diminisn. 

PHONETIO AimLYSIS 

Higjiest In the category of the teacher^ s dally 
dilemmas Is how to tec.ch phonetic analysis, as 
Z6.7% indicated. One stated the main difficulty 
is "there is a definite weakness in this area be- 
cause the teachers themselves feel Indadequate in 
these skills," Leo Pay in his "Trends in the Teach- 
Ikig of Exementary Readlag" says the Xc^sldue of "the 
big play five to ten years ago c*i phonetics has 
i-esulted in "re-emphasizing the Importance of the 
skills of word study in any approach to the teaching 
of reading. '' (10) This would appear to be the case 
in the schools within this study. 
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Typical comments were: 

I teaoh phonics dally and emjahaslze it in 
reading, 1930, 

I . consider this most important to good reading. 



Difficulties pinpointed, in addition to inadequate 
teacher knowledge, were: 

1. No phonics training in the lower grades, 

2. Poor general preparation. 

3. Little carry-over from reading class to 
independent work. 

4. Lack of retention; poor memory. 

5. Failure to distinguish among sounds (hear- 
ing problems) . 

6. Speech pro'olems. 

7. Low groups inability to grasp or use. 

Shoidd we conclude that phonetic analysis is 
one of the basic skills and should be taught to"~" 
prospective teachers? 

00MPREHM3ION 

Thirty-six percent found sufficient problems in 
the area of comprehension to express concern. Types 
of difficulty encountered were: 

1. Verbalizers: good oral readers who lack 
comprehension. This situation beoombs more 
bi.-jute as pupils advance through intermediate 
grades. 

2. Reading too fast to get full gist of content. 

3. Work books with directions written above the 
vocabulary level of pupils. 
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4. Dependence on pictures for imderstandlng* 

5. Lack of interest in stories* 

6. Poor background (limited experience) • 
?• Failure to intensify tone or intent • 
8^ Low ability. 
9. Laziness* 

The possible help most often proposed wa^^ more 
workshops related to these skills. 

What can colleges do to better prepare teachers 
to cope with comprehension problems?" Implied is thv, 
need for more: 

!• Research and study into rays and means of 
isolating verbalizers very early. 

2. Instruction in techniques for, and practice 
in, c /plving types of comprehension checks: 
factual, inferential, and interpretive • 

3* Ways and means to supplement |baterials# 

4. Knowledge of motivational factors* 

INDIVIDUAIi DIFFERENCES 

Thirty«f ive percent consider individual differ- 
ences a major problem* Most of those wio report 
problems in class size (13.1%) and in grouping for 
instruction (21#1/^) give as explanation for objections 
to large classes and wide ranges their inability under 
the oircumstanceG to attend to individual differences 
as did 33^ who indicated the pressure of time* 
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As late as 1960 Dr. William D.Sheldon of 
Syracuse University was expressing confidence In 
tteterogeneous (12) grouping and Dr. WlllardO. Olson 
of the University of Michigan was writing "all forms 
of grouping are without special TX>tenoy, » (13) but 
these teachers, with few exceptions, would not agree: 
they find fewer problems when teaching In: 

1. A self-contained classroom having In It 
children or? like abilities. 

2. Individual grades divided into homogeneous 
groups for reading instruction, each teacher 
having one section in a "three track!* program. 

3. Intermediate grades oross-grouied for read- 
ing Instruotflon. 

Conclusions we may draw in this area are: 

1. Homogeneous grouping is in on the whole 
more satisfying to teachers than hetero- 
geneous grouping. 

2. Cross-grouping, while it does not eliminate 
problems in dealing with individual differ- 
ences, does provide more advance at pace 
commensurate with ability. 

3. There Is need for differritJared approaches 
in the teaching of reading for individual 
differences and patterns of learning. 

BEADINESS 

While three teachers expressed the feeding that 
too much time is spent in readiness actlTities, thl:*ty 
percent of the teachers found lack of readiness a 
serious problem. Contrary to much of the popular 
literature stressing accelerated education stcii-tlng 

?3-?i4^?J®^^*"®=^^' » °»Jor cause of reading 
difficulty throu^out the grades and particularly In 
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the primary group, In the opinion of our reapondenta, 
is immaturity-mental and phyaioeil. Forty-six 
teachers state they helieve many children start 
sohool too early. Other reasons given were: 

!• Poor tackground. 

2. Lack of kindergarten ezp6??ienoe. 

3* Low ability. 

4. Poor psyohologioal. set for sohool. 
Beooaunended were: 

1. Later admittance by at least one year for some* 
2# Kindergarten (to supplement d*fioienoies in 

experiential Iwokground} • 
3* More variety in material used. 
4* Earlier grouping than is now practiced. 

SENTgNOE AMD PARASHAPH STRUCTURE 

Twenty-seven percent find veulmess in the sen- 
tence and paragraph structure concepts of their pupils 
and most add "regardless of I.Q. " p»art of the reason 
for this Has outside the classroom as with most of the 
instruotlonal jrohLems, but more of it lies within 
than is generally conceded. College Reading teachers 
might consider and exert some influence upon tjrpes of 
"Jjjflal presented to baginning readers. Actually, 
children speak in much coi?e- complicated sentences than 
they meeV in reading in the first years in schools. 
Is It no'; possible then that the constant reiteration 
of the sinple sentence with little or no adornment in 
the formative years has a deleterious effect upon 
sentenoe and paragraph concept so tixat as - teacher in 
this study ooBtpliilns "vocabulary (and sentence sense) 
beoomee stereotyped at first graded" Certainly not 
all children will learn to read complex sentences at 
once, since some do not in years, but I venture to 
say far more could than now have the opportunity. 15 
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vocabulato: 

Thirty-one percent find vocabulary dlffloiatles 
depressing learning curves. Reasons given werei 

1, Poor home environment resulting In poor 

speaking vocabularies. 
2* Insufficient outside reading. 

3. Too much TV. (16) 

4. Failure to use new vocabulary except in 
the classroom reading situation, 

5. Little mouivation toward growth or lmp?ro,e- 
ment* 

6. Poor, sight or hearing, 

Ho specific recommendations for improvement were made* 
But jan interest was expressed in finding mor^ speolfio 
materials and ways to enrich vocabulary, Peiiphaps 
college reading teachers should seirlously c(jlnsider 
(as a few colleges now do) courses in vooabiklary which 
are not dictionary centered, (important as the dict- 
ionary is) but person and concept centered, (17) 
A reevaluatlon of the best vocabulary teaching tech- 
niques may well be apropos, 

OTHER PROBLEMS 

Significant percentages of problems are shown 
in two other basic ckillsj critical reading (22. 8^^) . * 
and structural analysis (16, 6?^), In both of these 
areas the teachers feel Idaey have not had adequate 
training themselves. For teaching structural analysis 
they rely heavily upon Teachers' Manuals, They find 
developing critical reading ability is complicated 
further by materials that offer scant opportunity 
to draw inferences and develop Judgement 9, Th^y re- 
port the problem is even more acute with; low ability 
groups. Yet many stated they felt far more emphasis 
should be placed on this type of reading than now Is, 
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8CK0CL PROBLEiS 



Time 

The najof* 3ch(-;il problem amonn teacher (3 remains 
the elemcnu of time. Thirty- tiiree'-oercent reoort 
Inaitff Jolent time to do all the things thej- want to 
do. They state ever^r readinf^ proup suffers If tie 
cl.nsces are too iarf^e, (16) the range too great (even 
if class Is small), the ffroup division tliree or jnore, 
the timo less trian forty-five minutes to an ho'-ir tjer 
section. A number thinli there are too many nutjectrs 
to "be taught, and some r.teai tvo:i: the; tin-.e o.f the 
other studies for reading, and othei*s re^.-ort tal:lng 
time from readii:;; in o^vler to r;et all thV other eub- 
Jectc l;:to the daily schedvie. In self -contained 
claesrocme some spend too much time with tlielr pIov.* 
grt)up. ethers say they find they spend too much v-me 
with the fast moving section .'because they are morr; 
pleasure to teacli. Individual heln If curtailed v.iien 
time is at a premiu;-. .".nd workbook? and exercise sneete 
cannot be corT'ecte-.- and theroi'orc as one teacher nut 
It "do not cDinch the material taurht." 

The time element is also martially to blame i'or 
the 4.S.^ who re--OT-t difficulties in the. audic-v.' fiu:! 
areas. Almost all of the teachers report :air t.'i 
good equipment with tiae exception of one scho-'.l cilp- 
trlot; but lack of time an-: 'cnowledf^c orevent their 
beln?j used to the bept e.dvanta.-e. 

Llbrar?; Facilities. 

Problems concerned with libraries ai*e found 
among the teachers in all the schools alTnoueh they 
are more acute in the lower soclo-econo:aic sections 
of the county whore there are no community libraries, 
no central school library, and very inadecuate class- 
room faollltleB. On the other heuia some of these 
school districts are blessed by all three. Some of 
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the central school libraries are staffed by a 
professional librarian; one has part-time parent 
librarians in what is a suooesaful parent-school 
oooperatlTe project. In all schools idier-e there 
Is not a central library, the teachers expressed 
an interest in having it even i*ien their classroom 
libraries were adequate or better, and when there 
1515" libraries available to pupils. 

Over 20% are concerned with library Imorovment. 
Among their suggestions are teachers going with 
children to the library, more books on grade levels, 
greater variety and more freedom of. choice for in- 
dependent reading. 

Materials 

A nff^ iJeachers (2.5??:) found fault with Manuals 
ana Guide Books. As we have already noted many rely 
heavily upon them, finding them "excellent and very 

2«®J^:'v^o^^°f?*^*f.r^^^*^«^y ^^0"* teachers who 
do not have them, a3.though a few complained about 

S:^ 4l?^"^ frustrating because of the number of 
activities proposed which they never had time to put 
into practice. ^ 

^ larger group (16.3J^) 

found their Workbook situation lesi satisfSotw. 
Complaints registered in this &rea are: 

1. Workbooks do not match readers, 
^iu^® useful as they could be because 

tnere is no time to correct them. 

3. Are not suited to the level of the abilities 
of some pupils. 

4. Are not available at the intermediate level 
m some schools. 

5. Do not offer enough material for advanced 
readers. 

6. ffliould present more indivldualiaed aofiivlties, 

7. Shotud have perforated tearrout pages. 
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8. Answer books ar;e not always available. 
0, Directions shoul.d be given In child Vs 
vocabulary level. 

Teatln.-; 

Th?-rteen percent fliid the present testlnr; 
methods unsatisfactory. In the sci ools where the 
word reoof^nltion test is the sole method used, some 
of ti\c- teachers think "too much rel lance "is placed 
won It." They find "it doen not take Into nocciint 
the child who talks sLclj, nar. poor ey^ focus or 
becomes nervous when tested." They find that it 
"emphasizes word recall tf^much." Others state, 
that even with other tests riven, ^not enoucth 'oime 
ifl given tc considerations of all the factors Involved. " 
Vhere oral testing is used, they find "poor diar^nc.-- is 
cause i loss of tiihe." Where T.-ublisher's ter.ts a.re 
used, some thinlc the tests are gea^*©^ exnluaivr-y 
to the material read, and they would prefer to adirJLn- 
ister standardized tests to establish norms. In some 
schools yicieve standardized teats are used to deter- 
mine grade xevel , the teets are discarded before 
analyses of ty^es of errors can be made. A number 
would like "si.:.;]er teste" which were both "more o:- 
act and more leiip.Me" and "a unlfonr. tcstih: pros^ran;." 

Over twelve percent find the methods for eva mat- 
ing progress tonsatisf actory . There is a considerable 
overlapping of tests here with those used for deter-^ 
ffilninq' levels and needs. But in addition they ajBp 
use working materials: "Readinf; workbooks ar^ good fnr 
evaluation oonprehension, developing skill in attack- 
ing new words, and foUbwiJ^ directions," Some consult 
"pupil folders, make dally and weekly ohe<ik8, keep 
J^eadlr^g charts, and utilize teacher-pareni; conferences." 
iSany feel the standardized tests now in u'ie could be 
Improved. They think more tests should be given than 
are at present. One teacher wrote, "I think two 
national tests a yibar rather than one at tl e end of 
the year would ht .nore beneficial to the tt \cher. 
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After a year's over It's rather late to helD with 
present children." In some places "teacher" evalua- 
tion Is the deciding factor", and the complaint 
here Is that "they tend to be too subjective," 
They say, "we could use more instruments for eval- 
uating, " and would like to see "uniform methods of 
evaluation." As one respondent mt it simply, "this 
is an area in wh3.ch we need help"." The extension of 
this nfted beyond the classroom is indicated hy 
Dr. Botts* statement that "at present there... is no 
battery of standardized tests to assess adequately 
progress toward the major goals of instruction. "(19) 

REOOmiENDATIONS 

Otir major recommendation growinf: out of responses 
in the Inventory are a new evaluation of reading pro- 
grams and a revision of ourricular requirements, with 
the conviction that better instruction will result in 
better teaching. 

Specifically; 

1. Reorganization of teacher prcDaration to 
Include more practice and less theory. 

a. More demonstrations used as a teaching 
device. 

b. More experience working with children 
in which the prospective teacher takes- 
an active part. 

c. The presentation of more procedures and 
materials designed for use in the olass- 
•room situation. 

2. A study of observation and student teach- 
ing practices with a change in present pro- 
cedures as its ultimate goal. 

3. The establishment of a work-study, appren- 
ticeship, or similar plan whereby at least 
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one Bemester of full-time teaching Is 
done In a typical classroom trnder the 
supervision of a master teacher. 

4. The establishment of a proeram for train- 
ing master teachers and their employment as 
guidance and resource oeople in practice 
teaching. 

5. Change in reauirsments in professional 
training to include Teaching of Reading 
and Diagnostic and Remedial Reading as 
requisites to graduation. 

6. Specific coxirses should be designed to 
teach methods and materials for intermediate 
level reading and be required of teachers 
v/ho expect to work at this level. 

?. Contin'jatlon of courses in Language Arts, 
Children* e Literature, and Child Devslopraent 
and encouragement of all prospective elemen- 
tar;r teachers to take them. 

8. More stress should be placed in the college 
reading courses on critical reading - the 
student learning how to do lt,jas well as being 
told he? to t€ach it. j 

9. Reevaluation of the best vocabulary teaching 
techniques. Instruction in -chpnetic and 
structural sltills and how tc use nore func- 
tional methods should be Included. 

10. Current research should be more extensively 
used as instructional material* ; 

11. Additional research should be done on 
principles of learning; touting as part of 
instruction and for determining achievement; 
establishing the most efficient means of 
developing vocabulary; critical reading; and 
motivational factors. 

12. Students should be Informed abjut professional 
Journals and encouraged to subscribe to one or 
two of the better ones. 
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13. The continiiatlon of homogeneous grouping 
by ability or reading levels Including 
class and grade-cross grouping, 

14. Materials that have less* controlled 
vocabulary should be created for all levela 
In the elementaiy school for use with fast 
learners (and possibly some others.) (20*) 

15. More materials should be evolved with high 
interest levels and low vocabulary level for 
slow learners and retarded readers. 
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